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GRAIN  RATES  A  sweeping  reduction  in  erain  rates  from  the  territory  west 

of  the  Mississippi  River  to  all  ports,  and  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to 
Atla,ntic  ports  was  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
yesterday,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    The  report  says:  "The  general  readjust- 
ment, which  is  to  take  effect  on  October  1,  is  a  result  of  the  Hoch-Smith  resolu- 
tion which  directed  the  establishment  of  'the  lowest  possible  lai'vful  rates  compati- 
ble with  the  maintenance  of  adequate  transportation  service.*     The  effect  of  tthe 
revision  will  be  to  make  one  rate  applicable  on  both  wheat  and  coarse  grains,  and 
their  direct  products,   such  as  flour  and  meal,  for  domestic  and  export  shipment. 
The  prescribed  rates  represent,  on  the  whole,  substantial  reductions  on  both  wheat- 
and  coarse  grains,  though  some  of  the  wheat  rates  from  ITorth  Dakota  are  increased. 
While  coarse  grain  rates  from  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  are  increased,  from.  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  they  are  reduce  d,  and  from  Iowa  and  Missouri  such  rates 
are  both  increased  and  reduced.     Substantial  reductions  are  also  made /In  flat  rates 
to  the  primary  markets,  to  G-ulf  ports,  on  both  dom-estic  and  export  shipments,  and 
in  the  Southwest,  the  intennauntain  region  and  the  Pacific  Ilorthwest .  .  . " 


BUSIK3SS  A  summary  of  general  busine-^s "  and  financial  conditions  in 

C015DITIOITS         the  United  States,  based  upon  statistics  for  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  says  in  part:  "Industrial  production  decreased  in 
June  by  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount  and  factory  emplo;;/ment  and  payrolls  de- 
clined to  new  low  levels.     The  volume  of  building  contracts  awarded  was  largo. 
Prices  declined  sharply  and  money  rates  continued  downward.     In  June  industrial  pro- 
duction showed  a  further  substantial  decrease  and  the  Eedcral  Reserve  Board's  in- 
dex, which  is  adjusted  for  ordinary  seasonal  variations,  declined  to  the  lowest 
level  since  la^'t  Decemiber.    Output  of  steel  ingots  declined  in  June  and  early  July 
more  than  is  usual  at  this  season,  while  automobile  production  was  sharply  cur- 
tailed to  a  level  considerably  below  tha.t  of  the  same  Deriod  of  the  past  two  year's. 
Cotton  consumption,  already  at  a  low  level,  declined  further  in  June.     Output  of 
bituminous  coal  and  copper  continued  in  small  volume ,    Wool  consumption  and  shoe 
production  increased  slightly  and  cemient  output,  as  in  the  preceding  month,  was  at 
a  high  level,    Factory  employment  and  payrolls  decreased  fvTthev  in  June.  The 
n-umber  employed  a|  steel  plants  amd  in  the  automobile,  agricult^oral  implement,  and 
cotton  goods  industries,  declined  more  than  is  usual  at  this  season,  and  employ- 
nient  in  the  woolen  goods  and  lumber  industries  continued  at  unusually  low  levels. 
The  value  of  building  contracts  awarded  in  June,    $600,000,000,  according  to  the 
2".  W.  Dodge  Conooration,  was  about  30  per  cent  more  than  in  May  and  the  largest 
since  last  July.,.." 


I^KEIGIT  AaRI-    _  A  Bucharest  dispatch  to-day  says:  "A  conference  of  repre- 

CULTTJRAL  UNI  OH  sentatives  of  the  Rumanian,  Yugoslav  and  Hungarian  Go  vernme  nig  began 
at  Bucharest  yesterday  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  central 
m-arketing  agency  and  joint  control  of  agricultural  production  in 
tbese  three  countries.,,^" 
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Farm  The  Oref^on  Parmer  for  July  17  says:  "The  Mid-Pacific  Smpire 

Conference  Agriculture  Economic  conference  at  Medford,  Ore.,  November  7  and  8  is 
expected  to  hring  to^rether  over  400  farmers  from  all  over  northern 
California  and  southern  0re.a:on.     The  conference  i^.  s"oonGorGd  "by  the 
ITorthern  California-Southern  Oregon  Dt^velon:: ont  Association.  I'eithor 
State  lines  nor  national  "boundaries  limit  the  ma.rketing  of  farm  product:: 
The  farmer  finds  that  his  business  demands  wider  outlook." 

An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  July  says:  "'Modern 
Music  Mai  res  Milk,'   says  an  item  in  The  Comimonwcalth,  official  whli  ca- 
tion of  The  Comjnonwealth  Club  of  San  ?raiicl-oco,  to  which  is  added  a  suo- 
heading,   'Test  Proves  Bossy  Produces  More  Yhen  Music  Is  Played  In  Barns, 
and  it  is  all  credited  to  H.  L.  Parker,  radio  announcer  of  Station 
KJBS,  Tdio  is  quoted  as  saying:   'Incredible  though  it  seems,  a  careful 
test  "oroved  that  a  group  of  cows  produced  increased  quantities  of  milk 
during  the  alternate  weeks  in  which  music  was  broadcasted  through  the 
cow  barn. ' " 

Pacific  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  learner  for  July  19  says:  "Those 

Coast  Eggs  who  study  the  methods  of  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers  "onder stand  ^A^hy 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  bring  better  Thrice s  on  the  ITew  York  market  than 
our  ovm.     Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  think  they  will  continue  to 
top  the  market  for  som.e  tim.e  to  com^e :     The  western  poultrymen  are  de- 
veloping a  mechanical  stamp  to  T^t  a  trade-mark  on  their  finest  eggs. 
They  have  a  vacuum  transfer  device  which  puts  eggs  into  cartons  or 
flats  cheaper  than  it  can  bo  done  by  han.d.     Thoy  are  developing  ma- 
chines to  seal  egg  cartons  in  transparent  airtiiiht  wrapping  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  packa^^e  and  the  quality  of  the  contents.  These 
happen  to  be  a  few  of  the  current  develoTjm.ent s  which  just  scratch  the 
surface  of  their  plans  for  the  future.     One  doesn't  overlook  their 
nickname  and  trade-mark:  Pacific  Egg  Producers — PEP." 


Russia  The  International  Harvester  Com/oany  has  received  an  order  from 

Buys  Earm    the  Soviet  Goverriment  throup-h  the  Ajntorg  Trading  Company  for  a  large 
Tractors      number  of  farm  tractors  on  v,^ich  m.an^af acture  will  be  begun  at  once, 
according  to  the  press  of  July  22. 

as  An  association  recently  established  in  Duesseldorf ,  Germany,  of 

German        manufacturers  of  concentrated  feedstuffs,  is  reported  to  be  engaged  in 
Poultry       experimenting  on  a  proce':rs  which  will  enable  the  using  of  rye  as  a 
Feed  chicken  feed,  the  Department  of  Comjr:erce  is  informed  in  a  report  from. 

James  T.  Scott,  American  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kajnburg,  (Press,  July  2L) 

Southern  Manufacturers  Record  for  Julv  17  says:  "More  than  $537,000,000 

Business      in  constr^^ction  contracts  awarded  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 


Progress      and  $637,000,000  of  proposed  and  nlanned  building  and  engineering  pro- 
jects announced  up  to  the  beginning  of  July  are  part  of  the  South' s 
answer  to  the  pessimism  and  doubt  I'^'hich  have  recently  prevailed  among 
business  men.     What  is  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  total  value 
of  building  work  in  the  Southern  Sta.tes  up  to  the  mid- year  showed  a  sub- 
stantial gain  over  each  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  1929  and  1928. 
In  no  uncertain  manner  have  southern  people  and  nation-wide  investors 
demonstrated  faith  in  this  section  by  their  acts.»," 


Music  and 
Milk 
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NATIONAL  G-RAIIT  The  Farmers'  JIational  Grain  Corporation  was  declared  Satiir- 

CORPORATIOU       day  ty  C.  E.  Huff,  its  president,  to  ha.ve  iDecome  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  world  wheat  trade,  according  to  the  press  of  July  27, 
The  report  says:  "Huff's  statement  came  simultaneously  with  announce- 
ment that  the  corporation's  purchase  on  Saturday  of  the  Q,uinn-Sheperdson  Co.  of 
Minneapolis  had  completed  the  domestic  set-up.    At  the  Farm  BoaTd  it  was  interpreted 
to  mean  that  within  eight  months  the  i\merican  wheat  farmers,  through  cooperative 
effort,  have  acquired  sufficient  bargaining  power  to  command  the  choice  position  in 
trade  channels  never  "before  open  to  them  as  individuals.     'Since  July  11,  when  our 
first  European  shipm.ent  was  m.ade,'  Mr.  Huff  said,  'we  have  either  been  selling  or 
offering  wheat  in  every  foreign  market  in  the  world.     We  have  shipped  wheat  to  eight 
different  forei.'^n  Dorts  in  a  single  day,  chartering  our  07.ti  boats  and  delivering 
through  our  own  connections  with  foreign  buyers.     Our  export  sales  for  the  first 
five  days  of  the  current  week  totaled  1,000,000  bushels...'" 


POREIG-IT  AG-HI-  The  Kew  York  Times  to-day  reports  that  a  group  of  agricul- 

CULTUEiU^  SCOH-  tural  econom.ists  from,  twenty  foreign  countries  on  Saturday  morning 
OMISTS  started  an  inspection  of  ITew  York  City  markets  under  the  guidance 

of  the  departm.ent  of  a.gri culture  and  farm  management  at  Cornell 
University.     The  tour  is  preliminary  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Agricult^aral  Economists,  which  will  be  held  at  Cornell  August  18  to  29 • 


^.531H;X:?21  jiPPLE  The  State  Department  July  26  instructed  the  embassy  at 

B^PORTATIOITS     Buenos  Aires  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Argentine  foreign  Office  re- 
garding regulations  of  that  country  governing  the  importation  of 
apples.    The  department's  instruction's  followed  a  conference  be- 
tween Senator  Swanson  of  Virginia,  whose  State  is  vitally  affected  by  the  new  reg- 
ulations, and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Carr,  Senator  Swanson  also  conferred  with 
Agriculture  Department  officials,   (press,  July  27.) 


AMEHICAU  CHEMICAL  The  Anerican  Chemical  Society  has  grox-^jn  in  membership  during 

SOCIETY  the  last  twenty-five  years  from  3,079  to  18,000  and  has  increased 

its  budget  from  $15,000  to  $557,000,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
society's  president,  Professor  William  Mcpherson  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, made  Dublic  on  Saturday.     The  report  shows. that  during  1930  about  $486,000 
^11  be  spent  on  the  society's  joui-nals.    The  net  assets  of  the  society  exceed 
$300,000,  in  addition  to  trust  funds  totaling  $233,851.     In  spite  of  these,  the 
report  says,  Anorican  chemical  research  has  resulted  in  such  an  increase  of  knowl- 
^d.ge  that  the  normal  income  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  no  longer  permits  it 
to  continue  the  policy  of  recording  all  that  is  worthy  in  its  three  publications 
^iiless  outside  help  is  obtained.  "The  society,"  Professor  McPherson  says,  "has 
peached  its  limit  because  the  expenditure  of  wealth  and  brains  to  produce  knowledge 
is  out  of  proportion  to  funds  available  to  record  it."  (Press,  July  27.) 
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Cost  of  Co?it  of  living  in  the  United  States  decreased  an  average  of 

Living         2.8  por  cent  in  the  six  month  period  from  December,  1929,  to  June,  1930,. 
according  to  data  collected  by  the  Bureaii  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  Stpter^  Department  of  Labor  in  its  semi-annual  survey  in  32  cities. 
This  decrease  vrried  from  0,6  to  4.9  per  cent  in  the  different  cities. 
From  June,  1929,  to  June,  1930,  the  average  cost  of  living  docroasod 
2.1  per  cent  while  from  the  poal<:  of  prices  in  Juno,  1920,  to  June,  1930, 
the  average  decrease  was  23,0  per  cent.     The  June,  1930,  cost  of  living 
index  for  the  United  States  was  166.6,  based  on  1913  as  100.0.  Food 
prices  chow  the  greatest  decrease  of  the  six  groups  of  items  in  the  six 
month  period  from  December,  1929,  to  June,  1930,  declining  6,4  per  cent. 
Fuel  and  light  taJ^e    second  place  in  point  of  declining  prices  for  this 
Doriod,  decreasing  3.3  per  cent.    Rents  decreased  1.5  per  cent.  Cloth- 
ing and  house  furnishing  goods  each  decreased  1.0  per  cent,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  increased  0.3  per  cent.    From  December,  1929,  to 
June,  1930,  food  and  clothing  prices  decreased  in  all  of  the  32  cities. 
The  decreases  in  food  ranged  from.  3.4  to  8,6  per  cent  in  the  several 
cities.   .The  decreases  in  clothinir  prices  ranged  from  0.1  to  2.2  per 
cent.    Rents  declined  in  31  cities,  the  decreases  ranging  from  0.2  per 
cent  to  8.8  per  cent.     A  slight  increase  (0.1  per  cent)  was  reported  in 
onljr  one  city.    Fuel  and  light  prices  decreased  in  28  cities,  the  de- 
creases ranging  from  0.2  to  15.2  per  cent.     Increases  were  reported  in 
4  cities  and  ranged  from  0.1  to  2.3  per  cent.    Atlanta  and  San  Francis- 
co changed  from  m^anuf actured  to  natural  gas  within  the  six  month  period 
from  December,  1929,  to  Juno,  1930.     The  gas  rate  in  Minneapolis  was  in- 
creased diu^ing  this  period.    House  furnishing  goods  decreased  in  27 
cities,  the  decreases  ranging  from  0,1  to  2.5  per  cent.     Four  cities 
reported  increases  ranging  from  0,1  to  1.6  per  cent.    No  change  was  re- 
ported in  one  city.    Miscellaneous  items  increased  in  15  cities,  these 
increases  ranging  from  0,1  to  5,0  per  cent.    Decreases  in  miscellaneous 
itom.s  in  13  cities  ranged  from  0.1  to  1,8  per  cent.    Uo  change  occurred 
in  this  group  of  items  in  4  cities.     Since  December,  1929,  increases 
were  reported  in  street  car  fare  in  Baltimore.  Cleveland,  and  Portland, 
Oregon.    The  price  of  one  daily  newspaper  decreased  in  Atlanta,  while 
in  Richmond  the  :Grice  of  one  daily  newspaper  was  increased.     The  tele- 
phone rate  for  a  2  party  line  increased  in  San  Francisco,  while  in 
Los  Angeles  a  reduction  was  reported  in  the  telephone  rate  of  a  2  party 
line. 

Federal  An  editorial  in  World's  Work  for  Angu-st  says:  "Reorganization  of 

Power  Com-  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  an  important  administrative  accompli sh- 
niission       ment.    It  has  been  made  possible  because  Congress  respected  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Hoover  last  fall  to  substitute  full-time 
comiiiissioncrs  for  the  three  Cabinet  members  who  have  been  serving  in  an 
ex  officio  capacity  and  to  create  an  independent  field  force  to  conduct 
the  activities  heretofore  performed  by  engineers  under  other  departments. 
The  work  and  burden  of  the  commission  has  becomic  entirely  too  great  for 
administration  by  Cabinet  officials  who  have  many  other  duties  to  per- 
form..,The  public  knows  comparatively  little  about  the  activities  of 
the  coramispion — certainly  that  part  of  the  public  that  resides  in  the 
East.    In  the  ten  years  of  its  life  it  has  issued  licenses  for  103  m,ajor 
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projects  and  123  of  lesser  importance.     These  licenses  cover  water- 
power  projects  which  affect  the  interests  of  navigation  or  ^vernment 
lands.    The  commission  is  practically  the  only  agency  of  the  G-oVern- 
ment  exercising  jurisdiction  over  electric  power  companies,  Having 
"been  placed  on  an  independent  "basis,  its  activities  may  he  extended 
eventually  from,  a  mere  licensing  agency  to  rate  regulation.     If  and 
when  that  time  comes,  it  will  rank  with  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Government . " 


teat  Con-  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July  23  says:  "So 

smption     much  has  been  said  about  the  decline  in  per  capita  meat  consiznption  of 
the  American  people  that  it  is  interesting  to  have  the  facts  presented  ■ 
and  analyzed  by  Armour's  Live  Stock  Bureau.     In  its  June  letter  to 
Animal  Husbandmen  the  Armour  Company  confutes  some  of  the  misconceptions 
that  ha¥e  arisen  concerning  our  meat  eating  propensities.  Utilizing 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  concluded  that  last 
year  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  moat  was  2.4  per  cent 
below  the  10- year  average.     The  losses,  however,  are  assignable  chiefly 
to  a  14,5  per  cent  decline  in  beef  and  a  less  important  11.2  per  cent 
decline  in  veal  consumption.     On  the  other  hand,  the  1929  per  capita 
consumption  figu.res  for  pork,  and  for  lamb  and  mutton  are  9  and  7  per 
cent,  respectively,  above  the  10- year  average.    On  the  basis  of  past 
experience  with  cycles  of  beef  and  hog  production,  the  Armour  Company 
predicts  an  increase  in  per  capita  moat  consumption  before  long.  In 
any  case,  the  increase  in  population  means  an  addition  to  total  meat 
consumption.    That  will  soon  put  the  country  on  an  import  basis.  During 
the  past  three  years,  in  fact,  our  net  meat  exports  have  been  only  1  to 
Is"  per  cent  of  domestic  production  as  compared  with  lO-g-  per  cent  in 
1900-.    That  means  obviously  tha^J  domestic  consumption  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  production.    In  the  case 'of  beef,  the  country  is  already  on  an 
import  basis,  although  beef  consumption  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  population..." 

Eubber  ^         Samuel  Crowther  is  the  author  of  "The  Turmoil  That  is  Rubber" 

in  World's  Work  for  August.    He  says  in  part:  "...Many  of  oicr  foremost 
engineers  believe  that  we  have  scarcely  started  to  use  rubber — that 
soon  we  shall  realize  that  much  of  our  life  has  been  proceeding  with 
a  wholly  unnecessary  roughness  and  that  everywhere,  in  the  interests  of 
health  and  economy,  we  shall  use  rubber  to  absorb  shocks  and  to  keep 
down  noise.    The  rubber  industry  is  one  thing  when  rubber  is  fifteen 
cents  a  pound.     It  is  something  else  again  when  rubber  is  a  dollar  a 
pound.    The  industry  is  unique  in  that  its  development  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  price  of  rubber,  while  at  the  same  time  it  not  only 
has  no  control  over  this  price  but  also  its  chief  supplies  come  from  tho 
other  side  of  the  world.     Some  of  the  larger  companies  have  their  own 
plantations  in  the  Pan. East.    Firestone  has  a  rubber  colony  in  Liberia. 
Ford  is  getting  some  rubber  out  of  Brazil,  and  all  the  larger  rubber 
companies  have  buying  stations  in  the  Far.  "Hlast.    But  the  total  avail- 
able supply  of  rubber  in  purely  Ajnerican  hands  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.    The  British  and  the  Dutch  together  ovm  the  bulk  of  the 
plantation  rubber  of  the  world.    The  United  States,  having  a  larger 
rubber-manuf g^cturing  industry  than  all  other  countries  combined  and 
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usin?-  •more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  world  production  of  rubl)er,  has 
only  its  har^raining  TDower  to  protect  itself  from  bein^r  held  ud  "by 
foreip-n  combinations.     This  bargaining  iDower  is  mighty — but  only  when 
the  American  industry  acts  as  a  unit,  and  that  it  will  do  only  in  an 
emere-ency, . . " 


Section  3 

Department 
of  Agri- 
culture An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  ( Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

for  Jul3^  21  says:  "G-rasshoDpers  are  mobilizing  for  1930  warfare  on 
farmers  of  the  Mid-west,  including  South  Dakota,  according  to  a  bulle- 
tin issued  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.    At  the 
same  time,  Dr.  W,  H.  Larrimer,  department  entomologist,  says  the  grass- 
hopper is  not  tho  dread  pest  of  the  West  it  used  to  be,  for  a  poison 
has  boon  devised  capable  of  killing  the  insects  in  great  numbers.  The 
West  s?iOu.ld  be  grateful  to  those  scientists  who  have  produced  such  a 
poison.     There  are  not  a  few  loersons  livina-  in  South  Dakota  now  who  can 
recall  the  grasshopper  pla.eues  of  1873  and  1876.    The  insects  came  in 
swarms  and  devoured  everything  in  fields  and  gardens.     Public  committees 
were  organized  to  provide  for  the  destitute,  so  ^'^idesioread  was  the  suf- 
ferin^'  following  these  visitations ....  For  South  Dakotans  of  the  seven- 
ties a.s  for  the  people  of  Biblical  times,   the  grasshopper  plagues  seemed 
to  be  the  culmAnation  of  a  series  of  tro-i:bles  such  as  drought  and  bliz- 
zards, prairie  fires  and  hail.    But  the  South  Da3^otans  of  tho  seventies 
didn't  have  Moses  and  neither  did  they  have  our  present  day  scientists 
with  their  miraculous  poisons.    Lacusts  arc  no  lone-cr  tho  dread  plague 
of  other  years." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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COTTOU  STA-  The  Ner  'fork  Tines  to-dav  says:  "The  first  revision  in  majiy 

TISTICS  RE-       years  in  the  weekly  statistics  of  A^ierican  cotton,  as  followed  'oy 
VISION  producers,  merchants  and  spinners  in  this  country  and  ahroad,  will 

go  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the  new  season  on  August  1,  ac- 
I  cording  to  an  announcement  "by  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange.  After 

that  date  weekly  figures  on  movement  in  sight,  visihlc  supply,  exports  and  spin- 
ners' tal4i>gs  will  he  puhlishcd  exclusive  of  lintcrs,  vath  the  exception  of  de- 
tailed statistics  on  visible  supply  and  exports  which  will  include  lintors  as  in 
the  past.... The  exchange  announces  that  the  purpose  in  effecting  these  revisions  is 
to  "bring  its  weekly?-  statistics  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  present  scope  and  or- 
ganization of  the  world  cotton  industry,  to  simplify  and  clarify  them  and  make  them 
more  readily  subject  to  correlation  with  other  statistics  on  such  subjects  as  gin- 
nings,  domestic  and  foreign  cons^'^jmption  and  world  a?,rry~ovcr , " 


POEEIGN  AG-HI-  The  New  York  Times  to-da^  reports  that  cooperative  methods 

CULTURAL  ECOU-  of  marketing  farm  products  for  consumption  in  Uew  York  City  were 
OMISTS  praised  by  a  grouj;  of  agricultural  economists  from  twenty  countries 

during  a  tour  yesterday  of  the  produce  piers  and  the  wholesale  and 
Jobbing  marts  elsewhere  in  Hew  York  City.     Tlie  report  states  thst 
after  an  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  plants  in  New  Jersey  to-day  the  party  ^ill 
leave  for  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  points  for  a  visit  before  going  to  Ithaca 
for  the  International  Conference  of  Agricultural  Economists  at  Cornell  August  18 
to  29.    G-eorge  M.  Dykes,  head  of  the  research  division  of  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board  of  London,  said  there  had  been  a  better  development  of  cooperative  marketirg 
in  this  country  due  to  the  scope  of  the  business.    Anoricans,  he  said,  were  much 
larger  consumers  of  fniit  and  milk  than  Britishers.    The  layout  of  the  majrkcts,  he 
said,  were  much  the  same  here  as  in  London, 


WORLD  NITRATE    _  A  Paris  disTiatch  to-da.y  says:  "The  formation  of  a  world- 

^0^"^  wide  nitrate  syndicate  appeared  imminent  yesterday  when  announcement 

was  made  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Chilean  industry  that  it  ex- 
pected to  meet  a  group  representing  forty  important  companies  out- 
side of  Chile  to-dajr  or  Wednesday.     A  conforonce  of  German  nitrate  financiers  was 
held  yesterday  in  an  effort  to  reach  an  agreem-ent  am-ong  themselves  before  placing 
their  proposals  before  the  Chilean  interests." 


OimJim  COTTOn  a  Berlin  dispatch  July  28  states  that  the  C-erman  cotton  in- 

■'^'^^  dustry  shows  no  improvement.    Out  of  1,500,000  swindles  in  the 

Rhenish  cotton  district  230,000  are  not  working.     The  Federal  Eco- 
nomic Council  has  advised  rejection  of  the  spinners'  demand  for  53 
per  cent  advance  in  the  import  duty  on  cotton  yarn. 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  John  C;  Cresswill,  writing  under  the  title,  "Why  Business 

and  Busi-    Prophets  Are  Without  Honor"  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  July  26, 
ness  says:  "....Business  is  so  much  more  complex  than  it  used  to  "be  and 

moves  and  changes  so  much  more  rapidly  than  it  did,  that  it  is  not 
strange  if  we  are  still  measuring  its  velocity  and  volume  by  standards 
that  are  out  of  date.     They  may  be  important  still  in  a  certain  field  oT 
as  an  element  of  a  composite  index  hut  as  a  handy  pocket  reference  for 
quick  information  as  to  the  business  present  and  outlook  they  may  be 
worthless.    There  was  a  time  when  the  business  gazer  into  the  unknown 
future  projected  his  mental  vision  almost  entirely  to  the  state  of  the 
crops.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  United  States 
Was  about  90  per  cent  agricult-^jral .     This  percentage  has  come  down  until 
in  "oopulation  the  country  is  only  30  per  cent  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trially only  about  15  per  cent.     It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  crop 
forecasts  of  the  Department  of  Agricult^ire  swayed  the  stock  market  and 
charted  the  course  of  m.erchants  and  manufacturers,  not  only  regionally 
but  nationally.     G-ood  crops  m.eant  good  times,  and  poor  crops  meant  bad 
times.    In  contrast,  Door  crops  in  1930  might  m.ean  better  times.  Poor 
crops  no  longer  spell  h-anger  and  may  mean  more  mioney  for  a  short  than 
a  long  crop.    Uot  infreauently  farmers  get  more  for  less.     The  effects 
of  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  financing  of  the  harvesting • and  marketing 
of  the  crops  were  once  severely  felt  amuially  by  the  provincial  bahlcs 
as  well  as  those  of  Now  York  City.     So  severe  was  the  strain  that  the 
barJ^s  of  Canada,  in  the  days  before  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
Canadian  West,  were  regularly  called  upon  to  assist  Chicago,  Duluth 
and  Minneapolis-St .Paul  in  the  annual  agony  of  m.oving  the  crop.  In 
those  days  agriculture  was  not  only  the  mainstay  of  domestic  comm.erce 
but  it  was  the  chief  support  of  our  foreign  commerce.     But  while  agri- 
culture's part  in  domestic  business  has  fallen  to  less  than  15  per  cent, 
and  its  contribution  to  foreign  conimerce  is  only  one- third  of  the  whole, 
the  business  world  is  still  largely  under  the  spell  of  the  agricultural 
heredity.     It  still  thinks  that  good  times  are  dependent  upon  huge  crops 
and  good  prices  for  them.     The  grain  and  produce  markets  are  still 
powerful  factors  in  the  stock  market.     Fneat,  corn,  cotton  and  even  pro- 
visions may  cause  a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  cosmetic  shares.  The 
dca.th  squeals  of  hogs  reverberate  unduly  in  automobile  salons  and  the 
lamb  crop  of  the  bunch-gra.ss  rangos  has  its  causative  relations  to  the 
figurative  lambs  of  Wall  Street..." 

Colorado  An  editorial  in  The  Florists  Exchan^-e  for  July  26  says:  "From 

Florists'     out  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where,  as  any  one  who  has  visited 
Convention  them  knows,  is  found  a  tribe  of  s^^^lendid,  efficient,  hospitable,  friend- 
ly florists,  growers  and  nurserymen,  are  coming  reports  that  promise  a 
convention  of  outstanding  interest,  enjo^mient  and  trade  significance 
when  the  Mo\mtain  and  Plains  States  Florists  Association  meets  in  Denver 
August  23^ to  27  inclusive.    Under  the  presidency  of  John  T.  Roberts,  Jr. 
and  with  a  large  and  capahle  committee  under  the  general  chairmanship 
of  Louis  A.  Kintzele,  a  program,  is  being  prepared  that  should  attract  no 
only  the  600  or  more  members  of  this  youngest  of  sectional  organizations 
but  also  many  of  the  trade  from  outside  the  several  States  included  in 
thi  s  group , • . . " 
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Farm  Product  An  editorial  in  The  Nebraska  Farmor  for  July  19  sny^r.  "In  sTJite 

Advertising    of  the  fact  that  much  has  been  heard  ahoTjt  an  overproduction  of  dairy 
products  these  last  few  months,  ^.'^e  learn  fromi  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  about  75  million  pounds  of  cheese 
per  year  is  imported  by  the  United  States,     The  foreign  checseraakers 
evidently  are  bettor  salesmen  than  those  of  this  country.     If  their 
cheeses  really  are  bettor,  then  our  checscmal^crs  have  not  boon  suffi- 
ciently alert  or  they  would  have  by  this  time  equalled  the  foreign  qual- 
ity.    The  dairy  spocieilists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  arc  said 
to  bo  busy  with  research  intended  to  develop  methods  of  manufacturing 
foreign  tj^e  cheeses  in  the  United  States.     If  we  must  develop  foreign 
types  to  compete  with  the  cheeses  from,  other  countries,  then  that  un- 
I  doubt edly  is  a  forward  step.    Even  if  identical  cheeses  come  into  Dro- 

!  duction  in  this  country,  considerable  effort  would  be  neccssarj^  to  brcalc 

down  the  old  prejudices  which  favor  these  fromx  European  nations.  Sugar 
beet  growers  are  facing  a  similar  problem.     They  have  proof  that  their 
sugar  is  equal  to  that  ^reduced  from  cane,  but  nevertheless,  a  prejudice 
exists  which  makes  many  housewives  continue  to  insist  upon  cane  sugar. 
Certain  branches  of  agriculture  could  profit  greatly  by  intelligently- 
planned  advertising  campaigns.    The  m.anufa,cturers  of  the  finished  prod-*;' 
ucts  concerned  and  the  producers  of  the  raw  products  should  get  together 
in  such  campaigns  and  sh?re  the  costs  for  both  would  benefit.  Maybe 
I  American  cheeses  need  a  right  good  selling  to  the  consuming  public.  Beet 

sugar  does. " 

i    Federal  An  editorial  in  Manufacturers  Record  for  July  24  says:  "....We 

'    Farm  Board  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  basic  industry  of  agricultrire  is 
absolutely  essential  to  national  prosperity.    We  believe  that  the 
Federal  Earn  Board  should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned,  for  this  board 
can  and  may  do  the  farmer  a  great  service.     It  can  not  aid  the  farmer, 
however,  by  sponsoring  economically  unsound  schemes,  which  aim  at  arti- 
ficial r)rice  stabilization,  and  ■'">iich  inevitably  result  in  merely  making 
a  bad  situation  worse.     Farm  relief,  so-called,  must  come  from,  the 
farmers  them.selves.    Business  TDrinciples  and  scientific  methods  m.ust 
1  govern  agriculture  as  they  now  do  manufacturing.     The  Federal  Farm  Board 

1  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  educating  the  farmer  and  guiding  agricul- 

ture along  the  business  path." 

Plant  Dis-  Ajl  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  July  17  spys:  "Heroes  some- 

covories      thing  else  somewhat  new  under  the  sun — a  discovery  that  may  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  more  directions^  than  one.     G-erman  agricultural  scien- 
tists are  reported  to  have  finally  succeeded  in  growing  a  strain  of  to- 
bacco com.pletely  free  from  nicotine.    They  have  also  perfected  a  plan  by 
which  an  edible  oil  may  be  made  from  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant.     It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  a  discovery  of  this  kind  nay  have  on 
industry.     The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  arrive  at  such  estimate  is  to  look 
back  to  a  time  before  other  discoveries  that  have  greatly  influenced  in- 
dustry were  made.     The  discovery  that  artificial  silk  could  be  produced 
from  wood  fiber  was  made  not  so  many  years  ago.     See  what  it  has  done  to 
the  silk  and  wool  and  cotton  industries!     The  use  of  vegetable  oil  in 
making  butter  substitutes  is  comparatively  now,  as  are  oil  and  sirup 
from  corn  kernels,  paper  from  cornstalks,  and  so  on." 
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Russian  Jonathan  Mitchell  is  the  author  of  "Russia  Reaches  Out"  in  The 

Grain  Trade    Outlook  and  Independent  for  July  16.    He  says  in  mrt:  "Russia's 

grain  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  cooperatives  and  syndicates — zernotrest — 
which  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  tho  Soviet  G-ovcrnment.  The 
Government  has  no  interest  in  ordinary  "business  profits  and  losses.  Its 
primary  concern  is  to  see  that  its  citizens  have  enough  to  eat.  It 
supervises  the  collection  of  grain  from  the  peasants,  and  from  the  huge 
state  wheat  farms,  brings  it  into  the  cities  and,  in  the  form  of  bread, 
distributes  it  to  the  industrial  workers.     As  far  as  the  Russian  nation 
is  concerned,  the  remainder  of  the  crop — the  part  which  isn't  eaten— 
has  no    value  whatsoever.     The  Government  can  afford  to  sell  it  abroad 
for  whatever  it  will  bring,  no  matter  hern  low  that  price  is.    This  is 
the  thing  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  people  in  capitalist  countries 
to  realize.    Rather  than  store  surplus  srain — which  it  does  not  want  and 
is  not  going  to  use — the  Soviet  Government  will  always  find  it  profit- 
able to , undersell  any  other  competitor,    A  country  like  Argentina,  where 
grain  is  o^med  by  private  individuals,  will  find  Russia  a  dangerous 
rival,.." 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  Parm  and  Ranch  for  July  26  says:  "The  farm 

culture        women  of  the  Southwest  are  playing  a  most  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  rural  life  by  making  more  comfortable  homes  and 
raising  tho  standard  of  living.     One  has  only  to  road  tho  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  home  demonstration  agents  to  become  enthusiastic  over  the 
progress  made.    One  report  will  tell  of  some  farm  woman  who  had  just 
finished  canning  hundreds  of  pints  and  quarts  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats.    Another  tells  of  the  success  made  in  the  dairy  or  with 
poultry,  the  income  of  which  has  been  applied  towards  the  betterment  Of 
the  home,  or  for  other  equally  important  purposos.     Still  another  speaks 
of  women  who  have,  through  their  own  efforts,  created  living  rooms  and 
bed  rooms  that  become  a  plea^^^ire  to  the  entire  family.    Home  demonstra- 
tion agents  are  proving  real  missiona.ries.  .  .  .They  are  finding  ready 
response  to  any  practical  suggestion,  on  the  part  of  women  and  girls 
on  the  farms. ..." 
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Section  4 
IvUItKST  QUOTATIONS 

arm 

roducts  July  28. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs,)  i^ood  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.75; 
cows,  c^iood  and  choice  $5  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $7.75  to  $10;  vealers,  rrood  and  choice  $10  to  $11.50;  feoder 
and  stocker  cattle;  steers, .rood  and  choice  $7  to  $7.75;  heavy  weight 
(250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8  to  $9;  li^ht  li.n-hts  (140-160  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.90  to  $9.45;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $8.30  to  $9  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(90  lbs.  down)  $8.25  to  $9.25;  feeding  la;nbs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $5.75  to  $7. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  ^.^heat  (13^-  protein) 
Minneapolis  91  to  94r5;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  87f  to  89^;  St. Louis 
894-  to  91f-A;  Kansas  City  84  to  84^:^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  88^  to  88f/;  Kansas  City  79^  to  8l|f^;  No, 3  mixed  corn 
Chicago  86.^;  Minneapolis  76  to  77^;  Kansa.s  City  81  to  82^;  No. 3  yellow 
corn  Chica.?-o  87-|^;  Minneapolis  81  to  83^;  Kansas  City  81  to  82^;  No. 3 
white  oats  Chicago  34|-  to  35:|^;  Minneapolis  31  l/ 8  to  31  5/8^;  Kansas 
City  35^.  .   -     ,  . 

Virginia^  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $2-$3.50  per  cloth  top  barrel 
in  city  markets;  mostly  $2.25  f .o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points.    New  Jersey 
sacked  Cobblers .$1.35-$1. 75  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities.  Kansas 
and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers;  $1.50-$1.65  carlot  sales  in  Chica^^o; 
$1,25-$1,35  f.o.b,  Kaw  Valley,     aoor^-ia  Elberta  peaches  $1.75-$2.50, 
medium  to  large  size,  per . six-basket  carrier  in  terminal  markets; 
$1.75-$1.85  f.o.b. 'Macon.    North  Carolina  Elbertas  $2.25-$2.50  in'the 
East;  $2-$2.25  f.o.b.  Candor.    Arizona  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2.25- 
$3  per  standard  45 *s  in  consuming  centers.    Eastern  Shore  Marjdand 
Salmon  Tints  and  Piak  Meats  $1.50-$1.75  in  New  York  City;  Pink  Moats 
mostly  $3-$3.25  f  .o.b«  Ea'stern  Shore  points.    North  and  South  Carolina 
Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24r-30  pounds  average  $180-$325  bulk  per  car  in 
New  York  City. 

Average  price  of  Middling  sPot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  17  point'?!  to  12,01^'  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18,39^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the 
Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points  to  12.58^  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Exchange  declined  18  points  to  12,60^. 

T7holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  36i^;  91  score,  36^^;  90  score,  35^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Ne^"^  York  were: 
Plats,  18  to  19^;  Single  Daisies,  17i^  to  IS^-;  Young  Anericas,  17f^  to 
18^.     (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TEE  PRESIDEITT  The  appointmenli  of  a  sioecial  committee  to  a,dvise  the  Gov- 

CESATES  UFEM-    ernrnent  in  revising-  its  statistical  methods  for  the  determdnation 
PLOYMEHI  COM-    of  unemploym.ent  and  to  estahlish  a  method  of  cooperation  between 
MISSION  G-ovornment  departmonts  and  h^^ciness  wa':-:  annotinced  yesterday  by 

President  Hoover,  77ho  took  the  occasion  to  defend  the  appointment 
of  tem.porary  commissions  for  advisory  fact-finding  purposes.  The 
A.  P.  report  on  the  subject  to-day  says:  "The  new  committer  is  composed  of  ropro- 
sentatives  of  the  Anorican  Federation  of  Iiabor,  the  Chamber  of  Comm.orce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Manufacturers  A?f?ociation,  Industrial  Conference  Board,  railway 
cmploj^'ccs  and  other  local  organizations,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  com- 
mittee on  economic  changes  and  other  economic  agencies.     William  M.  Steuart,  Di- 
rector of  the  Census;  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  serve  as  ex  officio  members 
of  the  committee,,.." 


BUILBIKG-  There  was  a  decrease  of  8.8  per  cent  in  the  value  of  build- 

OPERATIONS         ing  perm.its  issued  in  June,  1930,  as  compared  with  May  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta.ti sties  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  from  289  identical  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  or  over.     The  total  indicated  expenditures  for  the  month  of  June 
was  $157,894,291,    Decreases  were  registered  in  5  of  the  7  geographic  districts. 
Increases  in  total  building  operations  were  shown  in  the  New  England  States  and  the 
West  North  Central  States.    Residential  buildings  decreased  7.0  per  cent  comparing 
May  with  June,  while  nonresidential  buildings  decreased  9.0  per  cent.     There  wore 
11,393  families  provided  with  dwelling  places  in  ne^  buildings  during  June,  which 
is  a  decrease  of  8.8  per  cent  from  the  12,486  provided  for  during  May. 


IJM  YORK  CITY  '  New  York  City^s  population  is  announced  by  the  Census  Bureau 
POPULATION         as  6,959,195,  an  increase  of  1,339,147,  or  23.8  per  cent.  This 

fi,gu.re,  based  on  a  careful  recheck  of  returns,  was  larger  than  the 
6,958,792  announced  by  the  New  York  Supervisor,   (press,  July  30.) 


FRENCH  WHEAT  '   A  Paris  dispatch  July  28  says:  "The  Cabinet  July  26  ap- 

proved a  plan  of  the  Minirter  of  Agriculti^re  to  advise  French  farm- 
ers to  sell  wheat  at  present  high  prices  and  also  took  measures  to 

reduce  the  cost  of  living.     The  percentage  of  foreign  wheat  that  may  be  used  in 

flour  was  increased  from  3  to  10  and  a  general  investigation  of  middlemen's  profits 

was  ordered. ..." 


PINEAPPLE  A  San  Francisco  dispatch  July  27  says:  "The  movement  of 

SHIPMENTS  the  1930  pineapple  croD,  said  to  be  the  largest  for  many  years, 

from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  is  now  at  its  peak  and  the  large  con- 
signments of  canned  pineapples  are  doing  much  to  ameliorate  the 
eastbound  intercoastal  freight  situa,tion. . , .  " 
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Section  2 

Agriculture  John  C.   Cressvdll,  v/riting  or.  "Tny  Business  Prophets  Are  Tithout 

and  Business    Honor"  in  The  Magazine  of  VTall  Street  for  July  26,   says .Honored 
by  no  redstar  index  record  the  poultry  products  of  t?ie  country  mount 
higher  than  ^'heat  in  value.     Dairy  products  are  annually  T^-orth  three 
or  fovjc  times  as  much  as  the  ^'^heat  crop  but  they  have  no  such  effect  on 
the  business  position  consuectus.    More  attention  is  ^iven  to  mea.t  cat- 
tle, but  they  are  not  the  bur,inesr  si.-'-nals  thf^t  ^hoat  is.     On  tho  other 
hand,  cotton  gets  abundant  attention,  ^yhich  it  justly  deserves.     On  tho 
whole  it  miay  be  fairly  said  that  agriculture  a.s  a  7'hole  is  overrated  as 
a  factor  in  business  activity  a.nd  because  of  the  undue  weight  given  to 
wheat  and  the  concentration  of  attention  on  cotton  the  rating  it  does 
receive  may  be  too  grea.t  in  heavy  crop  yeaiT,  and  too  little  in  lean 
years.    On  the  consunin-r  side  agriculti;re  dwindles  in  importance.  The 
farm  iDoiDulation  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years,  porhaios  as 
much  as  7,000,000.     The  current  census  is  telling  a  tale  of  urban  growth 
and  rural  recession.     S^e-ai^iin'?  broadly,  the  ten-year  "oeriod  of  general 
pros'oerity  which  came  to  an  end  with  1929  was  not  a  'ha?o'^Y  period  on  the 
farms,  but  business  whilst  always  keeping-  an  anxious  and  obsequious  eye 
on  its  favored  agricultural  barometers  was  annually  surT)rised  to  find 
itself  well  off  regardless  of  the  as-ricjltural  status.     There  was  a  time 
when  lumber  production  was  closely  watched  by  general  business  but  it  If 
now  largely  ignored.     The  total  oroduction  a.nd  consumDtion  of  lunbor 
tends  to  decline  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  such  a  universally  used 
commodity  that  it  is  not  accorded  duo  recoH'nition  as  a  business  indica- 
tor nowadays.     In  the  present  conjunction  it  foretold  tho  contraction  of 
business  bettor  than  any  other  com2Tiodity,  for  it  be^^an  to  slip  as  early 
as  last  May.    Had  the  bu-^incss  statisticians  been  in  the  habit  of  scru- 
tinizing lumber  statistics  mioro  closely  and  had  they  appreciated  how 
universal  is  its  use  in  buildin.q^  and  industry  in  the  United  States  they 
might  not  have  gone  along  to  October  -'^Ithout  thought  of  a  dangerous 
business  recession," 

Corn  Products  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  July  26  says:  "Every  year 

Manufacture    the  wet  process;  corn  manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States  use 
about  80,000,000  bushels  of  corn  or  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  Iowa 
usually  produces.     According  to  the  census,  there  were  in  1929  thirty- 
four  of  these  plants  and  apparently  they  made  fine  r)rofits  because  thoy 
sold  their  products  for  $166,000,000  in  1929  and  they  mid  for  corn, 
wages,  fuel,  power,  etc.,  a  total  of  only  $115,000,000.     The  ^,000,000 
difference  is  not  all  profit  because  no  figures  are  available  for  taxes, 
rent,  depreciation,  advertising,  etc,     In  analj^zin;?  the  census  figm-es 
we  were  much  interested  in  notin.j  that  these  corn  factories  do  not  make 
as  much  starch  now  as  they  i7sed  to  while  they  mal.ce  a  lot  more  corn  sugar. 
In  1919  they  only  made  157,000,000  i^ounds  of  corn  sugar,  whereas  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  they  have  avera.-7ed  around  900,000,000  T^ounds 
of  corn  sugar.     The  corn  products  industry  has  never  consumed  more  than 
8  per  cent  as  much  corn  as  the  hogs  of  the  United  States,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  very  important  part  in  making  the  corn  price  at  Chicago 
and  other  terminal  markets.     It  is  a  matter  of  interest,  therefore,  to 

farmers  to  know  that  this  industry  is  in  a  "Dros"Derous  and  growing  state, 
ft 
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Finnish  Co*-  Cooperative  societies  in  Finland,  where  they  have  met  ^'^ith 

operation    phenomenal  success  and  Dractically  no  interrunstions ,  are  said  to  domi- 
nate all  commercial  activities,  and  to  handle  at  least  one- third  of  the 
retail,        well  as  more  than  half  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  country 
In"'":rQCent  y^^ris  the.  extension  of  the  system  has  "been  increasingly  rapid 
according-  to  C.  Hodorick  Mathoson  of  the  Commercial  Attache's  office  at 
Helsinffors.     From  193  registered  cooperatives  in  1903  the  numoor  in 
1913  had  gro^n  to  2,151,  and  by  the  end  of  1926  had  reached  5,087.  An 
unofficial  estim^;.te  lolaces  the  nuniher  of  such  organizations  in  1928  at 
5,648,  with  a  Drohahle  total  memxhership  of  more  than  700,000.     The  im- 
portant central  agricultural,  dairjr  and  other  wholesale  societies  oper- 
ate a  lar?e  number  of  retail  shops,  own  and  manage  cafes  and  bakeries, 
restaurants,  flour  mills,  margarine  factories,  dairies  and  other  olants 
(Press,  July  6.)  ^  . 

Mutton  Con-  Meat  Merchandising  for  July  says:  "Consmption  of  mutton  can- 

sumption      only  be  increased  "by  consum-er  education  in  ^^-ays  of  preparation  and  use. 
Last  year  i:)eople  ate  more  mutton  than  any  previous  year.    People  in 
New  England  eat  considerably  more  mutton  than  those  in  other  sections, 
due  to  long  sustained  habit.     In  the  South  and  West,  only  half  as  much 
is  eaten,  while  in  the  Middle-West,   sheep  raising  is  mainly  for  wool. 
Per  caiToita  consumxption  is  onl:'  about  five  pound    annually  against  140 
pounds  for  a.ll  other  meats." 

Pecan  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  17  says: 

dustry         "Without  living  any  particular  reason  for  the  condition,  experts  re- 
porting on  the  Drobable  crop  of  mecans  for  the  coijntry  suggest  a  small 
crop.... From  G-eorgia,  where  the  -oecan  growers  have  laree  and  valuable 
areas  in  bearin^^  and  coming  on,  A.  Clarke  Snedeker,  aai  exDcrt  of  Way- 
cross,  who  has  extensive  interests  in  that  section,  is  Dredicting  a 
croT)  of  not  more  than  15,000,000  i^ounds ,  and  he  is  advising  pecan  grow- 
ers generally  to  be  wary  about  contracting  for  their  loecans  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  harvest ....  The  Dublic  ^ill  be  sur-orisod  to  understand, 
from  statements  made  in  authoritative  publications,  that  the  pecan  crop 
of  1929  was  27,498,000  oounds,  while  in  1928  there  was  reported 
41,954,000  pounds,  in  the  South.     To  ?et  down  to  the  15,000,000  x)oujids 
estimated  for  1930  would  indicate  to  some  ueople  a  slackening  in  inter- 
est, or  curtailment  of  production;  but  this  is  not  Drobable.     The  trees 
take  timie  off,  and  the  3/ield  is  greater  or  less,  ^'^-ithout  much  change 
in  the  acrofige  employed.     That  there  have  been  some  changes  in  groves, 
with  the  demand  for  larger  and  miore  perfect  nuts,  making  it  .worth  while 
to  taJke  out  and  replace  some  of  the  smaller  varieties  is  no  doubt  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  the  reduction  in  quantity.    Pecans  are  gro^'n  for 
the  market  extensively  in  eleven  of  the  Southern  States,  and  Texa.s 
leads,  producing  nearly  half  .of  the  entire  qjaantity.     Oklahoma  come-s 
next  and  then  G-eorgia.     The  Texas  crop  of  pecans  amounted  to  10,800,000 
pounds  last  year,  valued  at  $1,211,000;  Oklalioma  had  to  her  credit 
7,650,000  :oo-utnds,  valued  at  $803,000,  and  C-eorgia  came  in  third  with 
2,600,000  pounds,  valued  at  $715,000.     Florida,  ^ith  only  a  production 
of  250,000  pounds,  valued  at  $70,000,  is  way  dc'^^n  the  line  in  commri- 
son  with  the  other  States,  but  ir--.  slowly  increasing  her  acreage,  and 
will  ultimately  gain  a  better  place  in  the  list.    Florida  and  G-eorgia 
pecan  groT-ers  work  together  for  the  general  interest  of  the  industry 
in  this  section  and  the  upper  counties  of  Florida,  reaching  to  the 
G-eorgia  line  and  the  southern  counties  of  Georgia,  extending  to  the 
Florida  border,  are  sho^Adng  splendid  groves  and  pecan  growers  are  pro- 
gressively imDrovin.?:  the  croTDs  and  extending-  their  acrea-9:e .  .  . " 
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Phea;gants  in  An  ea-itorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  July  19  says:  "  Of- 

Pennsylvania      ficials  of  the  State  G-gpie  Commission  investigated  complaints  of 

corn- pulling  "by  ring-necked  pheasants  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  this 
spring.     They  found  that  the  pheasant  situation  in  that  region  apparent-* 
ly  'is  fast  assumin^r  the  proportions  of  our  deer  situa,tion.  '     On  one 
farm  where  106  birds  were  trapioed  last  year  as  a  relief  measure,  they 
are  equally  numerous  this  yea;:.     Admitting  that  something  must  he  done, 
the  coramispion  asks,   'How  can  any  farmer  expect  to  decrease  the  supply 
of  ring-neckod  pheasants  on  his  property  if  he  persists  in  posting  his 
land?    Many  of  the  complainants  have  turned  out  to  he  farmers  who  have 
permitted  no  shooting.^    We  venture  to  predict  that  farmers  will  open 
their  land  to  real  sportsmen  if  the  commission  will  devise  a  way  to 
keep  out  the  hoodlumis  from  nearby  towns.    T^eir  opportunities  for  de- 
stroying property  and  endangering  life  are  multiplied  by  the  possession 
of  firearms  and  the  reckless  abandon  with  which  they  'hunt'  on  unposted 
property." 

Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  July  26  says:  "Opening 

prices  on  lie  ht-weight  sta'oles  and  tropicals  by  the  American  Woolen 
Comx^any  on  Monday  at  prices  rather  lower  than  generally  exioocted — 5 
to  10  Dor  cent  under  the  previous  season  on  comparable  numbers — were 
not  reassuring  to  the  wool  trade  at  first.     Trading  in  wool  in  the 
last  forty-eight  hours,  however,  has  been  sufficiently  broad  to  re- 
store and  possibly  increase  confidence  in  the  outlook.    Demand  still 
favors  the  finer  wools,  but  medium  qualities  are  not  neglected.  Prices 
are  firm  generally,  although  woolen  wools  are  slow.    London  closed 
with  merinos  slightly  above  the  oTDening  rates,  fine  and  medium  cross- 
breds  steady  and  low  crossbreds  a  bit  easier." 
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I.1AJIKST  QUCTATIOiVTS 

Farm 

Products  July  29. — Livestocl-  prices:'   Slauf^hter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Tos.)  good  and  choice  ^8.50  to  $10.75; 
C07:s,  ^-ood  and  choice  $5  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550  lhs.-85C  Ihs.)  ^ood 
and  choice  $8  to  $10;  vealers,  good  and  choice  ilO  to  $12;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle;  steers,  good  and  chore  $7  to  $7.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8^35  to  $9.15;  light  lights  (140-160 
llDs.)  5'ood  and  choice  $9.10  to  $9.60;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  Ihs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  Toigs 
excluded  from  above  quot  potions)  .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^rn)  $8  to  $9;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  .$6.75. 

G-rain  prices:    Nq.I  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^^  protein) 
Minneapolis  89  to  92cf;  llo.2  red  winter  &7^(i  to  88^;  St.  Lo^^is  88  to 
89^;  Kansas  City  83  to  QS^d]  llo .  2  hard  winter  (not  on  Torotcin  basis) 
Chica^'o  Seis  to  88^;  St.  Louis  79  to  80^^;  lTo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  87^2^; 
MinnoaDolis'  77  to  78^;  Kansas  City  81^  to  82i^;  !.To.3  ycllo^.-  corn  Chi- 
cago 86i  to  87^^;  Minnoa-'^Qlis  82  to  84^^;  Kansas  City  82  to  83^^;  lTo.3 
white  oats  Chicago  34f  to  35^(^;  Minnca-Dolis  31  l/8  to  32  5/8^;  Kansas 
City  34i  to  35^. 

Virginia  Cobbler  lootatocs  ranged  $2.75-$3.50  per  cloth  top 
barrel  in  city  markets;  $2.25-$2.40  f  .o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points.  i^Tcw 
Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1.35-$1.85  in  the  East,  per  1-00  pounds;  mostly 
$1.40-.$1,45  f  .o.b,  Northern  and  Central  New  Jersey  points.  G-corgia 
Elbcrta  peaches,  mcdiun  to  large,  sizes,  $2-$2.75  per  si x-b?skct  carrier 
in  city  mai-kets;  mostly  $1.85  f  .o.b.  Macon.    North  Carolina  Bcllos 
$2.25~$3  in  the  East.     Arizona  Salm.on  Tint  cantaloupes  $2.50-$3.50  per 
standard. 45^ c  in  consuming  centers.     Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Salm.on  Tints  and  Pink  Mestfes  $1.75-$2.50  in  the  East;  best 
$2.50-$2.75  for  13,  14  and  15  inch  heads  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  4  points  to  11.97^  per  lb.    On  the  sam.e  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  was  18,52^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  5  points  to  12. 53^^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
chanf!"e  declined  3  points  to  12.57^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  37-J^;  91  score,  35^^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Ne^^  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  19^;  Single  Daisies,  17^^  to  18^;  Young  Americas, 
17f  to  18^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Servlee,  Oskllce  of  luformatioa.  United  States  Department  ftf  Agaiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  efiiaiaii  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affee^Bsji  si^culture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Appreral  csr  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expeessly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  Repeating  his  pleas  for  economy,  President  Hoover  reminded 

ON  PEDERAL  EX-  members  of  his  Cahinet  and  heads  of  independent  governmental  ggen- 
PENDITUSES         cies  yesterday  that  about  two  weeks  ago  he  called  upon  them  to  make 
a  searching  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reduction  of  expense  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  .  says:  "The  notice  was  sent 
out  because  the  reports,  requested  on  July  18,  have  not  been  coming  in  as  rapidly 
as  expected  and  because  the  President  wished  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  cutting 
down  expenditi^res  in  view  of  the  cost  of  the  veterans^  legislation  and  the  public  • 
building  program.  ..  ."While  not  seeking  to  interfere  with  the  Federal  program  to  re- 
lieve unemployment,  the  President  said  that,  in  view  of  the  increased  appropria- 
tion and  a  possible  drop  in  revenues,  there  might  be  a  deficit.     Therefore  he 
called  upon  the  officials  to  go  over  their  budgets." 


FORD  ON  IN-  A  West  Orange,  N.J.,  press  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Henry 

DUSTRY  Pord  defended  modern  industrial  civilization  yesterday  against  the 

charge  that  it  cramps  the  individual.     Instead,  he  declared,  it 
e-ives  man  a  wider  scope  for  development  than  he  ever  has  had  beforef 
He  intimated  further  that  the  prssent  business  depression  ms  of  minor  moment  in 
the  onward  sweep  of  industry,  describing  it  as  an  inevitable  phase  in  a  constantly 
changing  world,  and  he  declared  that  hard  work  was  the  surest  x)as sport  to  success 
in  any  ambitious  endeavor.     These  views  were  expressed  in  an  informal  interview, 
one  of  the  few  such  that  Mr.  Pord  ever  has  granted,  following  the  address  of  his 
friend,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  delivered  to  the  forty-nine  high  school,  graduates  as- 
sem.bled  at  West  Orange  this  week  to  take  the  examinations  for  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
scholarship.        Mr.  Pord  is  one  of  tie  Judges  in  the  scholarship  contest...." 

Mr.  Pord  was  asked  vtet  field  of  industry  offered  an  opportimity  for  a 
young  man  of  to-day  to  duplicate  the  gigantic  success  which  he  had  attained  in- 
automobile  manufacturing,     "There  is  a  field,"  Mr.  Pord  replied.     "I  made  a  note 
about  it  yesterday.     There  is  a  great  field  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  some  kind  of  pure  water  which  everybody  would  like.... Some  people  like  booze. 
Now  there  might  be  some  kind  of  water  which  would  be  good  for  them  and  at  the  same 
time  would  have  a  kick.     If  a  good,  pure  water  could  be  developed  to  sell  at  a 
fair  price,  there  would  be  a  great  market  for  it." 


CALIPORNIA  The  Pederal  Parm  Board  announces  that  a  sufficient  number 

G-RAPE  INDUSTRY  of  growers  have  signed  contracts  to  make  the  proposed  California 
^rape  industry  cooperative  marketing  plan  effective.     The  commit- 
tee's report  to  C.  C.  Teagae,  member  of  the  Parm  Board,  who  is 
now  in  California,  shows  that  growers  have  signed  contracts  representing  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  the  average  tonnage  of  comffnercial  grapes  grown  in  California  during 
the  past  five  years. 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Modern  Miller  for  July  26  says:  "Pro"brbly  the 
strongest  indorsement  of  American  milling-  machinery  and  mill  designs 
ewer  made,  coming  from  an  unhinsed  source,  was  the  statement  lorinted 
in  Modern  Killer  last  week  "by  Peter  A.  Kozmin,  author  of  ' Flour 
Milling,'  one  of  the  leading  puolications  on  milling  technology. 
Mr.  Kozmin  said:   'I  strongly  favor  the  American  designs  of  m.illing  ma- 
chinery.    This  machinery  with  the  American  flow  sheet  gives  a  productiv- 
ity from.  50  to  75  ver  cent  greater  than  that  of  European  milling  ma- 
chinery.    In  view  of  the  tremendous  work  ahead  of  us  in  the  construction 
of  our  flour  and  grain  milling  industry  and  the  "oreforencG  which  m-j 
G-ovornment  has  for  American  machinery,  there  is  little  ^^^onder  that  I  was 
sent  to  this  country  accompanied  by  four  engineers  in  order  to  obtain  an 
acquairtance  with  the  latest  achievements  of  American  tochniquc  since 
the  war.'     Professor  Kozmin  has  made  a  world  study  of  mills  and  milling 
machinery.    He  is  acq^aalnted  --ith  the  best  products  of  G-ermany,  England, 
Ati-^^tria.  and  Russia,  and  he  gives  unequivocal  indarsemerit  of  American  de- 
signs and  machines  and  says  they  are  the  mo?t  efficient  in  the  world. 
He  s"oeaks  with  expert  knowledge  of  them  all  and  Dlaces  American  milling 
efficiency  in  advance  of  the  European  co'ontries.     Disinterested  and  un- 
biased, he  seeks  what  is  best.    Russia  is  likely  to  be  equipToed  with 
hi^h  type  American  mills...." 

Bakers'  Con-  Modern  Miller  for  July  26  pays:  "An  International  Conference  and 

vention       Exposition  of  the  Baking  Industry  will  be  held  a.t  Atlantic  City,  Sept. 

22  to  27,  which  will  brine-  bakers  from  all  over  the  ^^'orld  into  confer- 
ence.    Special  sessions  will  be  held,  devoted  to  TDroblems  of  import  to 
bakers.     The  most  talented  ajid  caoable  representatives  of  the  American 
balcxn-  industry  will  address  the  gathering,  their  speeches  to  be  en- 
hanced by  general  discussion  in  which  foreign  bakers  will  tal-^c  part. 
The  most  modern  t^n^cs  of  bakery  m.achinery  will  be  on  display, " 

East  African  The  African  TYorld  for  July  12  says:  "A  statement  issued  by  the 

Agricul-      Kenya.  Board  of  Agriculture  sho^'^s  that  coffee,  sisal,  maize  and  wheat 
ture  are  being  produced  and  marketed  at  a  definite  loss  on  the  present  world 

prices.     After  a  preliminary  examinat ion 'of  the  costs,  the  board  asserts 
that  if  the  praduction  of  the  colony  is  to  continue  it  is  imperative 
that  costs  be  reduced,  and  the  production  per  acre  increased.     The  man- 
agement of  la.bor  and  transport  charges  are  the  heaviest  items.  These 
are  being  attacked  as  far  as  possible  already,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
railways  and  shiioping  interests  will  be  apDroached  with  a,  request  for  a 
reduction  of  charges  in  sjmipathy  with  the  present  low  Drices." 

Earm  Tour  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  and  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  for 

July  26  says:   "During  the  past  ^eek  the  Northwest  Farm  Managers  Associa- 
tion sta.e'ed  its  Tenth  Annual  Summ.er  Tour,  and  on  this  occasion  the  tour 
for  the  first  time  covered  studies  of  farm  management  problems  in 
various  sections  of  western  and  southern  Minnesota.     The  touring  party 
was  mode  up  of  nearly  100  visitors  who  spent  three  days  studying  every 
phase  of  m.anagement  of  fa.rms  of  various  types  and  sizes.     These  farms  ir. 
eluded  tenant  fc?rms,  group  farms,  specialized  farms,  and  the  so-called 
corporation  farms.    Particular  attention  was  paid  to-  the  study  of  farm 
leases  and  methods  of  enabling  farm  tenants  to  become  farm  owners.  The 
Northwest  Farm  Managers  Association  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  days  of 
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the  bonanza  farm.    Most  of  the  memhers  of  the  association  are  either 
the  operators  of  large  farming  tracts  or  are  the  T.anagers  of  group  farms 
which  are  the  hold-over  from  the  bonanza  farm  era.     The  association 
came  into  existence  ten  ye^s  a^^o  ,  partly  as  a  res-alt  of  the  old-time 
sessions  of  the  Tri-State  G-rain  G-rowers'  Association,  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  practice  followed  in  those  d^ays  "by  the  owners  of  large 
farming  tracts,  who  occasionally  ^ot  together  to  compare  notes.     A  de- 
tailed story  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Tour  of  the  Northwest  Farm  Managei*s 
Association  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  The  Farmer...." 

Food  Ideas  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  July  12  says:  "Now 

comes  a  I'innesota  comDany  mxan^of acturing  a  oread  spread  made  of  butter 
and  honey.     Thus,  another  of  tine  tasks  of  eating  has  "been  eliminated. 
One  operation  will  suffice  for  the  Jo"b  of  ?T)reading  the  cut  "bread  with 
"butter  and  honey.     We  -'^elcome  all  ne^^  ideas  that  will  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  farmi  products.     We  have  a  big  butter  surplus  and  an  ample 
suTDuly  of  honey.     If  combined  they  will  attract  new  customers,  then  a 
service  has  been  rendered  to  agriculture.     To  m.erely  eliminate  labor 
would  decrease  aT)petites  and  the  use  of  the  surplus." 

Russian  An  editorial  in  The  TVall  St.  Journal  for  July  29  says:  "G-rain 

Wheat  dealers  in  this  country  have  lately  been  much  perturbed  by  rumors  that 

Russia  had  sold  4,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  Liverpool  and  offered 
upwards  of  12,000,000  bushels  more,  ^ith  further  substantial  quantities 
in  the  background.     This  would  indicate  the  arrival  of  a  formidable 
com.pe"*'-itor  with  Canada  and  the  United  Sta.tes.    But  the  grain  trade  here 
is  chary  of  accepting  figures  emanating  from  Soviet  Russia.  Princi- 
pa.lly  becau'ae  of  the  discrepancies  in  reports  received  from  tha.t  co^-in- 
try,   the  United  States  DeiDartmont  of  Agriculture  calculates  the  world's 
wheat  crop  exclusive  of  Russia,  and  therefore  the  trade  has  little  a.u- ' 
thontic  informiation  of  Russian  Dossibili tie s .     It  is  indicated  th^  the 
country  is  approaching  "ore-war  productivity.     A  typical  attitude  taJ^en 
by  the  trade  in  this  couTitry  in  connection  with  Soviet  wheat  sales  is 
expressed  by  one  large  New  York  grain  house:   'Russian  news  is  being 
vigorously  distributed  with  numerous  cables  from  the  other  side  stress- 
ing the  heavy  offerings  of  Russian  wheat  for  forward  shipment.    As  for- 
eigners are  busy  buying  our  wheat  at  advancing  premiums,  however,  m.uch 
of  this  neT's  can  be  set  down  for  propaganda,  and  it  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Soviet  republic  is  m.uch  of  a  real  factor  this 
coming  season.     Last  year  Russia  shipped  about  6,600,000  bushels  and 
there  was  enough  advertising  of  this  business  to  have  warranted  a  busi- 
ness of  100,000,000  bushels.     It  is  Just  Dcssiblc  the  same  thing  can 
ha^open  this  coming  year.*... An  early  report  last  Friday  and  Russia  of- 
fering new  crop  wheat  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000  bushels  m.onthly.  Later 
in  the  day  London  grain  m.erchants  pinned  dovm  evidences  of  a  4,000,000 
bushel  sale  to  Plolland,  which  they  stated  had  been  offered  all  around 
the  Continent.     Still  later,  reliable  advices  were  received  here  that 
Russian  sales  totaled  only  one  cargo,  or  240,000  bushels.     With  the 
French  import  wheat  allowance  raised  to  ten  per  cent  from,  three  per 
cent,  Saturday,  there  will  be  an  added  field  for  cultiva^tion  by  the 
exDort  world,  as  France  will  ^undoubtedly  bo  an  importing  ^heat  nation 
this  year.    Nevertheless  the  North  American  wheat  exporter  will  do 
well  to  watch  the  Russian  bear  closely  this  season,  particularly  as 
India  is  again  exporting  to  Europe." 
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Section  3 

Department  of 
Agricul- 
ture In  an  editorial  entitled  "Apropos  of  Weather,"  The  Saltimore 

Sun  of  July  30  says:   "Dr.  S.  F.  Marvin,  Chief  of  the  G-overrjnent  Weather 
B'oreau,  disposes  resolutely  of  one  firmly  held  helief — namely,  that 
the  world^s  climate  is  changing.     There  are  'trends' — a  series  of  cold 
or  warm  years,  followed  by  a  series  of  the  opposite  character — hut  'in 
the  long  run  the  weather  straightens  out  the  kinks . ^ .There  is  every 
reason  to  helieve  that  it  was  the  samic  in  the  eighteenth  centur^r  as  in 
the  nineteenth  and  tha.t  it  will  he  the  same  in  the  twentieth.     Yet  the 
records  over  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  sho^  that  'trends,'  which 
the  scientists  admit,  are  often  decided.     In  this  State  every  winter 
from  1920  to  1929  was  warm.er  than  usual,  taking  the  forty-year  average. 
Science  insists  that  sim.ilar  conditions  prevail^^d  in  earlier  periods. 
We  have  series  of  years  in  which  the  rainfall  is  ahnorm^ally  smiall  and 
series  in  which  it  is  ahnormally  large,  the  same  thing  heing  true  ^ith 
other  elements  cf  tr.e  climate.     As  for  us,  we  do  devoutly  hope  that  the 
next  'trend'  in  this  socuion  will  be  som.e thing  different  from  the  visi^ 
tat  ion  we  have  had  this  S'mr;m.or." 
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S^'ction  4 
FiARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Tarm 

Products  J^J-ly  30. — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;   steers  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11;  co^^,^s, 
good  and  choice  $5  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  -2^0 od  and  choice 
$8.25  to  $10.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice  $7  to  $7.75;  heavy  weight  hogs 
(250-350  Ihs  )  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $9.35;  light  lights  (140-160 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.80;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.25  to  ^9.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^/m)  $8  to  $9;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

G-rain  prices :    l\To.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  -orotein) 
Minneapolis  86:^  to  S9i^;  lJo.2  rod  winter  St..  Louis  85  to  86^;  Kansas 
City  78-p:  to  SO-g-^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicas^o 
84-^  to  85^;  Kansas  City  75  to  76-i^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  752  to 
't'&iS',  Kansas  City  80^  to  81^;  l'o,3  yellow  corn  Chicago  86-|^;  Minneap- 
olis 80i  to  82-1^;  Kansas  City  80i  to  82^;  No .  3  white  oats  Chicago  33f 
to  35^i;  Minneapolis  29|  to  3li^;  Kansas  City  34(^. 

Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  brought  $2-$3  per  cloth  top  barrel 
in  city  markets;  $2.15-$2.25  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points.     Kansas  and 
Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  6l.50-$1.65  per  100  pounds  carlo t  sales  in 
Chica-'^^o;  $1.35-$1.40  f.o.b.  Kaw  Valley,  Kans.     New  Jersey  sacked 
Cobblers  $1.50-$1.75  in  the  East;  mostly  $1.35  f.o.b.  northern  and 
central  ^ New  Jersey  points.     G-eorgia  Slberta  peaches,  medium  to  large 
sizes,  $1.75-$2.50  per  six-basket  carrier  in  terminal  markets;  mostly 
$1.85  f.o.b.  Macon.     Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Delaware  Salmon  Tints 
and  Pinlc  Meats,  cantaloupes,  $1.75-$2.25  per  standard  45 '  s  in  New  York 
City;  13-14  inch  heads  best  $2.25-$2.50  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points. 
Arizona  Salm.on  Tints  $2.50-$4  per  standard  45' s  in  city  markets. 
GeoTP-ia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24-30  pounds 
avera^^e,  $i60-$310  bulk  per  car  in  New  York  City;  28-30  pounds  Thurmond 
Crays  $235;  24-30  pounds  avera.^e  Thurmond  Drays  $75-$200  f.o.b.  Macon, 
Georcg-ia. 

Average  price  of  Middlin^^  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  20  points  to  11.77(^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  was  18.78t?f.     New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  19  points  to  12.34^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  18  points  to  12.39^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37^;.  91  score,  36^^;  90  score,  35-|,;^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  19^;  Single  Daisies,  17-|^  to  18^;  Young  Americas , 
17-;:  to  18^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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LEC-G-E  ON  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports:  "Chairman  Legge  of 

WESTEEU  TOUR      the  Federal  Earrn  Board  left  for  Indianapolis  last  night  to  carry 
the  gospel  of  acreage  adjustment  into  the  soft  red  winter  wheat 
helt  of  the  East  Central  States  and  to  the  white  wheat  regions  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.     After  conferring  with  growers  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois^ 
Michigan  and  Missouri  at  Indianapolis  to-day,  he  will  go  to  Chicago  for  confer- 
ences with  officials  of  the  national  wheat,  cotton  and  livestock  m^arketing  groups. 
He  will  he  Joined  there  "by  Secretary  Hyde,  and  they  will  go  together  to  Caldwell, 
Idaho,  on  August  8;  Pendleton,  Orog. ,  August  9;  Portland,  August  10;  Spokane, 
Wash.,  August  11,  and  Bozoman,  Mont.,  Au^st  12...," 


RUBBER  REC-  A  London  disDatch  to-day  says:  "With  ruhher  selling  at  11 

ULATION  cents  a  pound,  which,  producers  say,  is  below  production  costs,  and 

stocks  accumulating  to  the  point  where  they  threaten  to  ruin  the 
industry,  British  and  Dutch  ru.bher  growers  yesterday  appealed  to 
their  governrients  for  le.?islation  to  curtail  production.     This  is  the  kernel  of  a. 
coran^unique  issued  last  night  "by  the  British  Rubber  G-rowers'  Association  and  the 
British-Dutch  liaison  committee.     G-overnment  control  of  the  rubber  industry  is  ad- 
vocated as  a  ^-olution  by  the  Dailj^  Herald,  G-overnment  organ,  which  asserts  the 

hole  trouble  is  due  to  the  failijre  of  the  industry  to  rationalize  its  affairs  at 
home . " 


WORLD  NITRATE  A  Pari s  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  principal  synthetic 

TRUST  nitrate  manuf acttirinf^  interests  of  Europe,  which  have  been  meeting 

in  Paris  this  week  to  form  a  world  cartel,  made  further  progress 
at  yesterday's  session.     A  complete  agreement  is  still  to  be  real- 
ized, however,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  interests  involved.     The  issue  revolves 
upon  the  ability  of  the  conferees  to  accept  a  reduction  of  the  present  excessive 
production.     Ten+.i?tive  proposals  have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  hesitancy 
of  Italy.     According  to  German  sources,  Eran.ce  is  7'illing  to  accept  a  10  loer  cent 
reduction;  Germany,  Bele-ium  and  Holland,  30  TDer  cent;  Poland,  40,  and  Britain,  50. 
..." 


ARING-  AND  The  time  will  come  when  the  hum.an  race  gradually  will  lose 

SIGHT  DANG-ERS    its  vision,  hearing  and  sense  of  balance.  Dr.  Paul  V.  Winslow,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist,  predicted  at  New  York  July  31,  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times  of  July  30.     The  report  says,  further: 
This  would  come  about,  he  said,  as  a  result  of  the  strains  and  shocks  to  which  th( 
eye,  ear  and  the  bodily  organism  are  subjected  by  modern  civilization.     He  pic- 
tured men  'like  dizzy  pinwheels,'  blind,  deaf  and  with  the  balancing  mechanism  in 
he  ear  unable  to  function  properlj'-,   staggering  about,  and  conducting  all  their  af- 
'"airs  by  the  sense  of  touch,  as  certain  animals  do  to-day.  ...  The  control  of  noise, 

e  said,  is  just  as  important  as  '.the  control. of  t3,n;':>hoid  and  other  epidemic  dis- 
eases.    He  x)raised  the  work  of  New  York's  Noise  Abatement  Commission  in  trying  to 
revent  the  current  noisy  state  of  affairs  " 
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Section  2 

Cotton  Sit-  '^Cotton  at  the  Crossroads"  is  the  title  of  an  extensive  arti- 

uation         cle  on  the  cotton  situation  oy  J.  Sidney  Gates,  in  The  Country  G-entle- 
man  for  Au.^st.     He  says  in  part:  "The  A^nerican  cotton  industry  con^- 
fronts  an  even  higher  -Drohlem  than  that  of  xeriodic  overproduction  and 
ruinous  Torice.     Hidden  away  in  the  swing  of  the  crop  curve,  stretching 
"back  twenty  years,  lies  an  even  more  sinister  omen  than  is  conjured  up 
hy  those  spectacular  upward  price  trends  which  have  been  followed  "by 
appalling  downward  plunges  in  values.     It  is  an  om.en  of  m.ounting  world 
competition  which,  if  unchecked,  bids  fair  to  -^eck  and  demoralize  i\mer~ 
ican  cotton  in  a  manner  iDutting  to  shame  the  results  of  the  depredation 
of  the  boll  weevil  and  all  his  kind.     If  you  '■^111  study  these  cotton- 
production  fig^;Lres  running  a  couple  of  decades  back,  you  ^'ull  note  that 
the  amount  wo  have  thrown  into  eXDort  trade  has  remained  stationary  dur-* 
ing  this  long  period,  while  at  the  same  time  cotton  cons^omption  in  re- 
gions outside  the  United  States  has  climbed  up  60  tor  cent.     This  now 
foreign  market  has  been  suioplicd  by  foroi.en  growers,  and  had  it  not  bocrj 
for  tho  increased  use  of  cotton  in  this  country,  cotton  production  here 
would  already  have  been  -^recked.     And  those  who  suuTDosedly  sDeak  author- 
itatively for  the  cotton  industry  with  remarkable  unanimity  stand  in 
agreement  as  to  the  m8r<0T  factors  which  have  contributed  to  this  appal- 
ling^ loss  of  possible  market  and  which  bid  fair  ere  many  years  pass  to 
trim  do^^.  our  actual  exmort  of  the  staple.     They  agree. first  that  Amer- 
ican cotton  has  failed  to  hold  the  world  market  because  it  has  lost  qual- 
ity, and  lost  it  at  a  time  wicn  tho  world  demand  is  m.arkedly  for  a  su- 
perior fabric  '^hich  can  be  miade  only  from  a  superior  staple ...  .American 
cotton  breeders  have  led  the  '^orld,  as  a  m.a^tter  of  fact,  and  the  wave 
of  competition  in  quality  cotton  from  foreign  countries  is  based  very 
largely  on  Am.erican  seed.     We  develop  superior  varieties,  and  our  com- 
petitors buiy  the  seed  and  put  the  new  cotton  into  comjr.ercial  iDroduction, 
to  our  undoing. ...  The  situation  into  which  the  cotton  industry  has  worke- 
itself  ties  on  in  no  small  degree  to  the  chimera  of  diversified  farming 
and  swap-hoe  philosophy  which  alleged  leaders  for  the  i^ast  generation 
have  attemipt  ed  to  foist  on  the  Cotton  Belt....  In  lesser  degree  subsequen' 
imported  leaders  of  southern  agriculture  have  brought  with  thcmi  and 
promulgated  swap-hoe  doctrines,  to  the  neglect  of  the  already  establishes 
real  basic  bread-and-butter  industry  of  the  South — cotton.     And  r:any 
native-born  leaders  have  had  their  vision  obscured  by  this  im.ported 
point  of  view.  ..  .Folio win:?  a  recent  conference  with  Secretary  Hyde,  dur- 
ing which  I  expressed  to  him  the  deep  concern  of  The  Country  C-entleman 
over  the  unmistakable  downward  trend  in  our  '^orld  cotton  Dosition,  the 
Secretary  laid  the  matter  before  a  strong  committee  of  departmental 
leaders ... .Already  extensive  cotton  technological  investigations  are 
under  way.     These  studies  are  designed  to  find  out  .iust  what  constitute 
ideal  spinning  qualities  in  cotton;  designed,  in  short,  to  sot  up  stand- 
ards for  the  plant  breeders  to  shoot  a.t....On  the  engineering  side  of 
choa-TDoning  cotton  production  but  little  has  been  done.  Manufacturers 
have  >^ot  well  along  in  perfecting  a  cotton  Thicker,  but  unless  the  other 
labor  peak  of  'chopping'   can  be  smoothed  out,  the  miechanical  picker  will 
lose  much  of  its  theoretical  advantage.     And  effecting  this  end  should 
be  a  fascinating  challenge  to  the  new  science  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing.    The  new  move  to  put  cotton  TDroduction  on  the  m.ost  highly  efficient 
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"basis^  is  one  of  ir.portance  not  only  to  the  So^^.th  but  also  to  the  Natior 
as  a  Tholo.     Cotton,  lon^r  the  main  iter::  contricutina*  to  our  favorable 
balance  of  trrde,  can  not  fall  to  a  low  estate  '^'ithout  dire  consequence 
to  our  national  economic  well-bein-^.  " 

Plaz  Surplus  An  editorial  in  Conmercial  T7est  for  -July  26  saj^s:  "Increased 

production  of  fla:s:3eed  in  the  Horth^^est  this  year  '"ill  not  prove  as  . 
much  of  a  blessing  to  growers  as  would  appear  on  the  surface  unless 
they  heed  arguments  nov.^  being  advanced  by  our  ban].<:ers  and  other  busi- 
ness interests  of  this  area  not  to  rash  their  uro ducts  to  ma,rket  in 
the  first  week  or  two  after  threshing".     Heeding  the  request  la.st  spririg 
of  the  Farm  Board  to  cut  their  wheat  acreag-e  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
did  so  and  added  better  than  a  million  acres  to  flax  culture.     The  re- 
sult is  a  July  estimate  of  30,100,000  bushels,  with  a  yield  fixed  at 
6.9  bushels  per  acre.     This  ^ould  make  the  total  acreage  4,390,000,  or 
46.7  per  cent  more  than  last  year.    We  believe  that  the  yield  estimated 
by  the  Government  is  somiGwhat  low  on  the  ba^is  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  cro-p.     It  is,  therefore,  uossible  that  we  m.ay  h-avc  more  than 
30,000,000  bushels.     This  is  by  a  good  ^ay  the  largest  crop  of  flaxseed 
we  have  grown  in  this  country  since  1924,  when  a  total  production  of 
31,547,000  bushels  was  registered.     .Banlcers  of  the  ITorthwest,  in  view 
of  the  situation,  should  urge  flax  growers  of  this  area  to  market  their 
flax  slowly  and  benefit  by  thus  helping  to  maintain  the  price." 

Lamb  5\itures  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Fanner  for  July  26  says:  "A 

m-ethod  of  dealing  in  feeding  lam.bs  for  futuJi^e  delivery  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange  last  week.     The  success  of  future 
trading  in  hogs  and  the  demands  by  sheepm.en  for  the  samje  o^porlunity -of 
celling  ai  c  said  to  bo  the  reasons  for  establisrdrg  'lamb  futm^es.'  Ten 
different  I-rinds  and  weights  of  feeding  lambr.  will  be  traded  in  for 
Aug:ust,  Scptemher  and  October  delivery.     We  would  expect  this  to  be  of 
more  interest  to  eastern  farmers  than  the  hog  futures  m.arket,  and  it 
will  benefit  western  prcducr.rs  who  should  welcomie  anything  that  promise 
to  tal-ce  the  gamble  out  of  their  business." 

Peach  Surplus  An  editorial  in  Pacific  Rural  press  for  July  19  says:  "Doubt- 

and  Farm      less  the  Federal  Farm  Board  should  be  ^iven  credit  for  the  rather 
Board  prom.pt  settlem.ent  of  the  canning  peach  sur^^lus  problem.     The  boaTd 

did  not  take  an  active  Dart  in  this  settlem^ent,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  ava„ila,ble  and  could  be  called  in  at  any  tim.e  surely  was  a  help  to 
the  growers  and  c.mners  in  getting  together  on  a  plan.     Confronted  ^ith 
the  probability  that  the  board  would  step  in  if  the  diverse  elem.ents  dit 
not  a£:ree,  these  diverse  elem.ents  did  agree.... The  problem  involved  was 
not  greatly  different  from:  that  which  con_f rented  ^rape  growers.  There 
were  too  many  canning  peaches.     A  surplus  m^ust  be  rem.oved  from,  compe- 
tition.    The  plan  provides  for  doing-  this.     The  vack  is  to  be  limited 
to  13,000,000  cases.     With  some-^here  between  18  and  19  mdllion  cases 
of  peaches  in  sight,   this  means  that  the  remainder  will  be  dropped  and 
the  growers  will  be  compensated  for  peaches  withdield  from  the  canning 
factories ....  Canners '  have  for  som.e  m;onths  adopted  a  plan  of  talking 
over  their  services  and  their  aim.s  ^^ith  growers  in  a  series  of  public 
messages.     Thus  there  wa.s  increased  understanding  brought  into  the  sit- 
uation.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  industry  could  do  something 
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a"bout  its  problems  if  every  one  sat  do-^-n  frarikly  and  fairly  to  talk  it 
over  and  made  a  real  effort  to  agree,  TTith  Uncle  Sam  standing  "by  this 
was  accomplished,  so  the  Pederal  iFarm  Board  is  surely  entitled  to  some 
mention  in  this  reg'ard." 

Virginia  An  editorial  in  Southern  Planter  for  July  15  says:  "The  great- 

Future         est  ho"oe  of  agriculture  is  the  development  of  farm  hoys  and  girls  into 
Farmers        superior  citizens  Tho  appreciate  and  understand  the  problems  of  the 
farm.     G-reat  strides  in  this  direction  are  being  made  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  agricultural  high  schools.     The  students  from  these  high  schools 
in  Virginia  recently  had  a  rally  rhich  we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  rally  of  the  Virginia  association  of  agri- 
cultural high  school  students,  known  as  the  Puture  Farmers  of  Virginia,. 
Was  the  address  of  the  president,  Ernest  Mapp  Dunton.     He  showed  that 
the  Future  Farmers  of  Virginia  last  year  made  $?.50,000  above  expenses  in 
their  project  work.     Those  young  fhrmers  are  following  improved  methods 
on  their  fathers'  farms.     They  have  proved  that  scientific  discoveries 
made  by  experiment  stations  can  be  profitably  a-DX)lied  to  farm  conditions, 
They  are  following  practices  now  that  they  will  continue  to  use  when 
they  become  m.ature  farmers.     They  should  be  given  opportunities  for  ex- 
panding their  work." 
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MARI^t'  QUOTAl^IOlXTS 

Farm 

Products  July  31, — Livestock  prices  J     Sl&ughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11.25;  cots, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$8.50  to  $10.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $7.50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.35  to  $9.20;  light  lights  (140- 
160  lbs,)  good  and  choice  $9.15  to  $9,65;  slaughter  pigs  (lo6-lgO  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.35  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  shoep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.25  to  $9.35;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

G-rain  prices:    llo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3fo  protein) 
Minneapolis  87  3/8"'to  90  No. 2  rod  winter  Chicago  85i'  to  85-|^; 

St.  Louis  85g-  to  86-|^;  Kansas  City  80^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  pro- 
tein basis)  Chicago  85  to  86^/;  Kansas  City  76i(f;  to  77^;  No. 3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  87f^-;  Minneapolis  78  to  79^;  Kansas  City  8lf  to  82-|^;  No. 
3  yellow  corn  Chicago  88^^;  Minneapolis  83  to  85^^;  Kansas  City  82  to 
84^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  34  to  35^;  Minneapolis  31  to  322^;  Kansas 
City  33i(^. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  rsns-ed  ^2-$3  per  cloth 
top  barrel  in  city  markets;  $2.15-$2.25  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  Virginia 
Doints.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1.35-$1.60  per  100  T)ounds  in  the 
East;  mostly  $1.35  f.o.b.  northern  and  central  New  Jersey  points. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  ol.60-$1.65  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago 
$1.40-$1,50  f.o.b.  Kaw  Valley,  Kansas.     G-eorgia  Elberta  peaches,  medium, 
to  lare-c  sizes,  $l,75-o2.75  per  six-basket  carrier  and  bushel  basket 
in  city  markets;  bushel  baskets  o2.15-$2,25  f.o.b.  Macon,  Georgia. 
California.  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2.50-$4  per  standard  45 'c?  in  con- 
suming centers;  Hales  Best  $1.15-$1.25  f.o.b.  Turlock.    Eastern  Shore 
Maryland  Salmon  Tints  $1.50-$2  in  Now  York  City;  13  to  14  inch  heads 
$2-$2.50  for  Pin.k  Moats  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points. 

Average  price  of ""MiddlincO^  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  1  point  to  11.76^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last  3^ear 
the  -orice  was  18.80^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  1  point  to  12.33^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  3  points  to  12,36^, 

I'Tholesa.lc  prices  of  fr©sh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  wore: 
92  score,  37^^;  91  score,  36i^;  90  score,  35|^, 

Wliolesalo  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  19^;  Single  Daisies,  17j^  to  18^;  Young  Americas, 
17f^  to  18(^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Oriice  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  iu  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^riciilture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  Tlie  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PHESIDEMT  president  Hoover  has  decided  to  nndertal^e,  through  another 

rOMS  HOJ£E-        commission,  nation-wide  investigation  of  the  prohlems  presented 
OjiVI^EITG-  COM-        in  home  building  and  ownership  with  a  view  to  a  better  understand- 
MISSION  ing  of  the  things  involved  the  "rem.oval  of  influences  which  ser- 

iously limit  the  spread  of  home  ownership,  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try," according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  commission,  to  be  knom 
as  the  White  House  Conference  on  Home  Building  and  Hom.e  O'^ership,  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  nineteen  national  business,  professional,  trade  and  civic 
organizations,  headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert  p.  Lamont.     John  M.  G-ries, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing  in  the  Commerce  Department,  will  act 
as  executive  secretary.    The  President,  in  announcing  his  plans  yesterday,  said 
that  the  entire  project  would  be  financed  from  private  sources,  fujids  already  hav- 
ing been  provided. 

The  heads  of  the  following  associations  have  been  asked  to  act  as  initial 
members  of  a  "planning  commdttee  for  a     conference:    -American  Civic  Association, 
American  Parm  Bureau  Federation,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  American  Home 
Economics  Asscciption,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Associated  C-eneral  Con- 
tractors, As?.-  :;lation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents,  Better  Homes  in  ipierica, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  G-eneral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
National  Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges,  National  Association  of  Peal  Estate 
Boards,  ITatio^iL.l  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  National  Farmers'  Union,  Nation^ 
al  C-rangc,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Savings  Bank  Division — Am-crican  Bankers'  As- 
sociation, United  States  League  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  Wo^.3n's  Nation- 
al Farm  and  G-':;;"den  Association. 

The  report  states  that  the  date  of  the  conference  will  be  determ.ined  by 
the  planning  committee. 


SOVIET  PUTjP!7C0a)  The  embargo  against  the  importation  of  Hiissian  pulpwood 

BIN  LIFTED         from  the  Archangel  district  was  raised  by  the  Treasury  Department 
yesterday,  on  the  ground  that  evidence  adduced  in  hearings  held 
by  Seymour  Lomnan,  Assistant  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  had  failed 

conclusively  to  "orove  that  the  pulpwood  was  produced  by  convict  labor,  (press, 

Aug.  2.)   


LEG-GE  ON  ^HEiVr  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  from  Indianapolis: 

SITUATION  "Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  told  agri- 

cultural experts  of  six  States  at  Indianapolis  yesterday  that  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  reduction  in  soft  red  wheat  acreage  would 
double  the  present  income  from  the  grain  and  help  improve  world  prices.     The  long 
drought  that  has  imperiled  the  corn  crop,  he  said,  offered  an  opportunity  for 
Using  wheat  for  feeding  purposes  and  to  provide  an  outlet  for  any  surplus  this 
year.     If  followed  by  decreased  acreage,  the  Farm  Board  chairman  said,  soft  rod 
wheat  farmers  would  have  done  much  toward  im.proving  price  conditions..." 
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"Abandoned"  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  J'arrner  for  July  26  says  t  "Mpst  of 

Farms  the  'alDandoned'  farms  in  this  region  should  never  have  "been  farms. 

The were  farm.s  "because  in  the  days  of  had  roads  food  supplies  were  not 
easily  transported  to  lumher  regions,  and  the  need  for  them  led  to  near- 
by Droduction  in  spito  of  the  handicap  of  unsiaitahle  land.     The  land  wa^ 
new  and  it  could  and  did  raise  things  for  a  while,  hut  it  could  not  com- 
pete with  real  farm  land  when  the  local  need  disaBpearod  and  its  produc' 
had  to  go  to  market.     So  these  farms  were  abandoned  as  farms,  though 
many  of  them  had  good  buildings,  erected  when  lumber  and  labor  were 
both  cheap.     ITow  m.any  of  these  farrms  are  again  in  use  but  not  as  farms. 
Sportsmen  or  sportsmen's  clubs  own  some  of  them.     City  people  own  many 
of  them  and  use  them  as  simimer  homes.     And  the  real  farms  near  these  so« 
called  farms  are  benefiting  by  the  demand  for  nroducts  which  the  new 
population  creates.     One  county  agent,  in  a  countj^  which  is  becoming  a 
playground  for  city  people,  reports  that  he  can  not  interest  farm  boys 
in  club  work.     They  can  earn  more  money  on  the  county' s  eight  golf 
courses  or  by  helping  city  folks  than  in  club  work.     The  abandoned  fanii 
are  being  peopled,  and  nore  of  them  will  be  as  our  forests  and  streams 
are  restored  and  our  roa,ds  improved.     They  are  not  going  to  compete  wit 
real  farms  but  are  going  to  make  a  market  for  products  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  farm  boys  and  girls." 

Cotton  Mill              An  editorial  in  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  for  July  31 
Employees    says:  "The  best-managed  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States  used  to  employ 
1,300  operatives.     Now  they  employ  less  than  600— both  these  figures 
represent  full-time  operation.     And  its  machinery  equipment  to-day,  wit' 
600  operatives,  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  10  years  ago  when  they  had 
1,300  operatives,     Bv.t  this  mana^-^ement  is  continually  striving  to  de- 
crease the  pay  roll  in  the  number  of  names  on  it.     It  is  hard  on  the  in- 
dividual operatives  who  have  to  seek  other  employment,  but  it  keeps  the 
mill  in  operation,  and  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  public.  Only 
the  best  help  a.re  retained,  and  doing  a  great  deal  miore  work  per  opera- 
tive— they  earn  a  little  bit  more  money. .  .And  this  is  the  only  plan  tha, 
will  m^aintain  the  success  of  individual  mills.    There  are  several  tex- 
tile mills  with  the  equivalent  of  500,000  or  600,000  spindles,  and  com- 
plementary machinery.     In  one  such  organization  there  used  to  be  131 
overseers.    To-day  there  are  25.     The  costs  of  more  than  100  men  have 
been  saved.     It  isn't  only  the  salaries  of  this  more  than  100  men  that 
has  been  saved  for  the  stockholders . and  for  the  decreased  costs  of  man- 
ufacturing, but  the  overseers  themselves  create  overhead  and  oversight, 
.pay  roll  costs,  supervision,  etc  " 

Farm  Insti-  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farm-er  for  July  26  says:  "Next 

tutes  week  the  famers  and  farm  women  of  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

will  have  one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  the  year.     To  the  agricul- 
t^aral  colleges  of  both  States  farm  men  and  women  will  flock  in  great 
numbers  for  their  annual  contact  with  the  scientists  and  research  and 
extension  leaders  in  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
Virginia  has  done  a  fine  thing  by  inaugurating  an  Institute  of  Eu^al 
Affairs  to  supplem^ent  the  work  of  the  regular  State  Farmers'  Institute, 
In  this  Institute  of  Rural  Affairs  the  larger  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems CO iif renting  agriculture  are  discussed  by  experts — something  which 
we  hope  it  will  be  practicable  to  do  in  other  States  in  future  years. 
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Our  famors  need  greater  kno7,^led5^e  and  more  leadership  in  dealing  with 
large  public  issues,  and  they  are  much  more  likely  to  get  both  knowl-  . 
edge  and  leadership  from,  the  economists  and  sociologists  of  the  United 
States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  from  politicians," 


Section  3 
MARKET  quOTATIOlJS 

Parm 

August  1  .—Livestock,  prices:     Slaughter  eat  tie,  calves  and 
vealers;  steers  (llOO-loOO  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $11.25;  cot^s, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.75;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$8.50  to  $10.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle;  steers,  c^ood  and  choice  $6*75  to  $7.50;  heavy  T^eight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and'choice  $8.35  to  $9.25;  light  lights  (140- 
160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.70;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $9.40  (soft  or  oi'ij^  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  frori  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.50  to  $9.65;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medim  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  86f  to  89-i^;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  85^  to  86^-^;  St. 
Louis  85^  to  86^;  Kansas  City  78|-  to  80-^-^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  Chicago  85i  to  86^^;  Kansas  City  75^  to  77^;  No. 3 
mixed  corn  Chicago  89^;  Minneapolis  78  to  79^;  Kansas  City  83  to  84^; 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  89  to  89^-^;  Minneapolis  83  to  84^;  Kansas 
City'83|-  to  85^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  354  to  36^;  Minneapolis 
32  3/8  to  33  3/8^;  Kansas  City  33  to  34^^.  , 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  mostly  $2-$3  per 
barrel  in  terminal  markets;  f.o.b.  market  weaker  at  $2-$2.15.  New 
Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $1.25-$1.65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities; 
$1.25-$1,35  f.o.b.  shipping  points.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cob- 
ble^!-s  mostly  lower  at  $1.45-$!. 60  in  Chicago  carlot  market,  but  slight- 
ly stronger  at  Kaw  Valley,  Kansas,  T^oints  at  $1.45-$1.50  per  100  pounds. 
Georgia  Elberta  peaches, .mediimi  to  large  sizes,  $1.50-$3.25  per  six- 
basket  crate  or  bushel  basket  in  consuining  centers,  with  North  Carolina 
stock  generally  $1.50-$2.75.     Shipping  season  nearly  ended  in  those 
Southeastern  States  and  no  m.oro  f.o.b.  re-ports  will  be  received. 
Arizona  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  Jobbing  mostly  at  $2-$3  per  standard 
crate  of  45  melons,  with  California  stock  at  $2.25-$3.25.  _Arkansas 
cantaloupes  brought  $1.75-$2.50  in  a  few  markets.    Turlock,  California, 
cash-track  market  slightly  stronger  on  standard  45' s  at  $1.25.  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  growers  received  $2.25-$2.75  for  Pink  Meats,  and 
$2-$2.50  for  Salmon  Tints,  with  New  York  Qity  price  around  $1.50-$2. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  25  points  to  12.01^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18.47^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the  N@w  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  27  points  to  12.60^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  ad^nced  25  points  to  12,61^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  S  ei'^'ioe,  Oiiice  of  Inf ornistion.  United  St<ites  Department  o/  A.^'iculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinrion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  diseiaiined.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BUSI^TESS  Indications  that  the  "business  skies  are  clearing"  are 

C013DITI01TS         seen  "by  the  ITe.tional  Association  of  Credit  Men,  ^'hich,  in  its 

August  "bulletin,  stri^'ces  a  more  optimistic  note  than  at  any  time 
since  last  October.     "T7e  have  managed  to  get  through  the  storm  :7ith 
no  conspicuous  failures  and  no  serious  damage  to  our  machinery  of  production  and 
distribution,"  the  bulletin  says.     "Inventories  are  low  in  all  lines  of  business. 
Buying  for  replenishment  of  stocks  m.ust  begin  soon,  and  when  it  does  we  mil  all 
come  back  together — not  with  a  rush,  but  with  a  steady,  persistent  pull,  which  is 
the  only  kind  of  pull  which,  leads  to  lasting  success." 


TOBACCO  An  Atlanta  dispatch  to-day  says:  "C-eorgia's  bright-leaf' 

INQJJIHY  tobacco  belt  on  Saturday  had  passed  through  four  days  of  the  selling 

season  with  growers  so  disappointed  over  existing  prices  that  re- 
lief was  sought  through  almost  every  agency,  including  a  federal 
investigation  authorized  by  Attorney  G-eneral  Mitchell.     The  investigation  cam^e  as 
the  result  of  charges  b;/  Senator  G-eorge  and  Congressman  Edwards  that  speculators 
wore  manipulating  prices  of  the  C-eorgia  markets.     Investigators  wore  ordered  into 
the  belt     iaturda.y  from  Washington  and  were  believed  to  have  started  work  already. 
...Saturday's  development  in  the  situation  came  from  Waycross,  where  reprcsent8i,- 
tives  of  civic  organizations  from  several  of  the  tobacco  sales  centers  assembled 
and  sent  an  appeal  to  buying  companies  to  authorize  their  buyers  in  the  area  to 
raise  prices  'to  at  least  the  cost  of  production.'" 


IffiTJ  OT:TRATE  ^  a  Paris  dispatch  August  3  says:  "A  European  synthetic  ni- 

CARTSL  tr^^ -ras  formed  in  Paris  August  2  following  two  m.onths  of  almost_ 

continuous  negotiations.     The  chief  members  are  G-reat  Britain, 
Erance ,  C-erm-any,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,, 
and  several  smaller  national  manufacturing  units  are  also  included.     Certain  dc- 
tail?:    remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  agreement,  it  is  understood  here,  will  per- 
mit world  price  stabilization  and  a  general,  though  gradual,  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent excessive  rjroduction.    Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
accord  no^  opens  the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  a  world  nitrate  combination  to  "bje 
conrposed  of  the  natural  nitrate  cartel  recently  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the 
Chilean  companies  and  the  new  European  s.ynthetic  group..." 


?ARM  COOPERATION  A  Warsaw  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  1  states  that 

IN  POLA^TD  Ministers  of  Agricult-ore  from  eight  Central  and  Eastern  European 

countries  will  meet  in  Warsaw  in  the  middle  of  August  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Polish  Government  to  consider  farm  relief  on  an 
international  scale. 
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Section  2 

Alaska  for  Geov^e  H.  Manning,  writing  on  "Alaska  Pulp  Resources  Shown  by 

Pulpwood     U.S."  in  Editor  8  Publisher  for  Av.g^5t  2,   says  in  part:  "Except  for 

its  remoteness  from  the  cons"'aming  centers,  a  not  insuperable  handicap, 
Alaska  appears  to  be  an  almost  ideal  source  of  supply  for  pulpwood.  Re- 
cent studies  of  the  available  supply  of  pulpwood    Justify  the  statement 
that  Alaska,  as  a  minimum,  can  produce  about  one- fourth  of  the  pulp  now 
require'^  in  the  Uritod  States,    The  interior  forests  have  not  yet  been 
carofuxly  ex  lored  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  add  substantially 
to  the  total  pulpwood  resources  susceptible  of  comm.ercial  exploitation. 
With  Aneri can  newspapers  practically  at  the  m.ercy  of  the  Canadian  news- 
print manuf c  rtnrers,     and  the  demand  for  newsprint  constantly  gromng 
in  the  Ur'ter  States,  the  necessities  of  the  situation  are  forcing  news- 
print ■  con  ^-ixiers  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  Alaskan  possibilities. 
..." 

British  Agri-  "British  farmers  appear  to  be  suffering  from  a  fatalistic  complex 

culture       based  on  the  idea  that  they  are  the  helpless  victims  of  unfair  foreign 
competition,  taking  the  form  of  wholesale  'dumping'  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural products  on  the  home  market.    Belief  in  this  operation  of  dumping 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  (l)  the  exporting  countries  can  maintain 
prices  on  the  home  market  and  at  the  same  time  sell  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  British  market  (2)'  that  in  the  exporting  countries  agri- 
cu-lture  is  organized  to  satisfy  the  homo  market  and  the  exportable  sur- 
p3-us  is  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  total  production;  (3)  that  the 
British  public  always  buys  the  cheapest  produce.    Each  of  those  three 
assumptions  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  statistical  evidence  avail- 
able for  the  more  important  commodities  concerned,  i.e.,  wheat,  beef, 
mutton  and  lajnb,  butter  and  cheese.     The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  no 
case  can  it  be  said  that  these  comimodities  are  dumped  in  the  true  eco- 
nomic sense  of  the  term..     The  evidence  rather  points  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  foreign  competitors  of  the  British  farmer  have  succeeded  in 
captirring  the  British  market  by  making  every  effort  to  cater  for  the 
special  requirements  of  that  market.     The  destruction  of  his  fatalistic 
attitude  towards  foreign  competition,  based  as  it  is  on  a  number  of  com- 
mon misconceT)tions,  appears  to  be  a  necessary  Dreliminary  to  the  emula- 
tion by  the  British  farmer  of  many  of  the  methods  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  his  foreign  competitors."  (Social  Science 
Abstracts,  Aug.) 

Cotton  Goods  An  editorial  in  American  Tlool  and  Cotton  Reporter  for  July  31 

says:  "In  the  cotton  goods  industry,  perhaps  considerably  less  than  50 
per  cent,  and  nearer  25  per  cent,  of  cotton  factory  products  go  into 
domestic  consimiption  in  the  form  of  dress  goods,  shirtings,  etc.  ITearly 
75  TDer  cent  of  the  cotton  goods  goes  to  industrials,  automobile  trades, 
roofing,  belting  hose,  upholstery  purposes,     etc.    Lower-priced  goods 
will  spur  those  industries  to  purchase  with  greater  freedom  than  has  beer, 
the  recent  habit.     Shocks  of  goods  are  a  groat  deal  larger  than  are 
generally  supposed — and  wo  believe  that  this  rules  in  every  branch  of 
the  industry. .. .One  large  cotton  and  worsted  manufacturing  corporatioh 
in  IIcw  England  has  recently  paid  off  a  balance  of  something  like 
$5,000,000  of  term  notes.      They  did  not  earn  this  $5,000,000,  they  did 
not  talce  it  out  of  the  banks,  they  cut  it  out  of  the  inventory.     One  of 
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the  greatest  roolen  and  ^wsted  manufacturing  organizations  i^^ithin  a 
year  or  18  months  has  cut  the  inventory  from  something  like  $65,000,000 
to  $40,000,000,  an-'',  supply  inventory  from  $7,500,000  to  $1,500,000. 
Another  very  large  worsted  m.ill  "by  factoring  its  sales  Is  swelling  its 
bank  "balances  a  full  million  dollars,  and  is  on  the  way  to  cut  the  in- 
ventory from  $8,000,000  to  $5,000,000.     In  other  words,  inventories  are 
still  large. . . " 

Hom.e-O'ATiing  The  Washington  Post  for  August  2  contains  an  editorial  on 

Conference  President  Hoover's  newly  planned  comimission  to  aid  home  o';^ership.  The 
editorial  says  in  part:  "...Mr.  Hoover's  announcement  of  a  l/fnitc  House 
conie\'ence  on  hom.e  building  and  homie  ownership  is  the  latest  extension, 
of  his  r)rogram  to  mobilize  talent  in  the  solution  of  problemis  that  do 
not  "Droperly  com.e  "dthin  the  scope  of  governm^ental  activity.     The  Pres- 
ident feels  that  the  development  of  hom^es  in  the  United  States  is  lag- 
ging.    Ho  wants  the  coun.try  to  l^ow  the  reasons,  and  to  set  the  best 
minds  in  that  field  at  work  solving  the  problcmiS  involved.  Finance, 
design,  eauipm.cnt,  city  lolanning,  landscacing,  &c.  ,  will  be  given  at- 
tention.   At  present  there  is  no  thought  o:^  laying  the  frroundwork  for 
legislation  on  the  subject.    This  is  a  matter  for  the  States  to  deal 
with.    The  purpose  of  the  conference  will  bo  rather  to  develop  data,  and 
inform  pu-blic  opinion  on  questions  of  home  ownershiD.    Nineteen  associa- 
tions will  participate  in  the  research.    Each  is  especially  interested 
in  the  better  homes  m.ovement,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  disseminate  the 
results  of  the  investigation..." 

PlaJit  Patents  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  August  says:  "What- 

ever else  the  late  session  of  Congress  did  or  didn't  do  for  agriculture 
it  oTDened  up  one  field  of  now  and  entrancing  speculation.     It  let  the 
agriculturist  in  on  that  broad  power,  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution,  *To  promiote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their 
respedtive  writings  and  discoveries.'     This  was  done  by  passing  a  bill 
that  permits  the  granting  of  patents  on  plants.    The  conjurer  with 
chromosomes  is  now  entitled  to  take  his  place  along  with  those  who 
juggle  with  alloys,  streamlines  and  'viscosities.    And  the  producer  of  a 
w^orthy  mutant,  hybrid  or  sport  is  pres^amably  entitled  to  a  shot  at  the 
same  comforting  rewards  th^t  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  inventor  of  an  au- 
tomatic caji  opener,  a  self-cleaning  carburetor  or  som^e  other  benefaction 
to  humanity. .Nothing  like  this  proposition  has  ever  been  presented 
before,  so  no  one  can  have  any  idea  what  it  may  lead  to.     The  number  of 
farmers  who  like  to  do  a  little  experimenting  with  plant  breeding  is 
legion.    Fornierly  there  was  no  especial  reward  except  the  satisfaction 
of  improving  on  some  existing  product.     If  a  man  turned  out  a  juicier 
a"ople  or  a  sturdier  berry  it  was  everybody' s  property  as  soon  as  it  got 
passed  around  a"' bit,,,. But  according  to  the  enthusiastic  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  patents,  all  that  will  be  different  from  now  on. 

1^,  The  originator  of  a  new  plant  will  have  control  over  his  discovery  for 

seventeen  years,  the  same  term  as  under  industrial  patents.  Just  what 
will  be  the  full  effect  of  this  monopolistic  graiit  is  a  trifle  hard  to 

K:  calculate  at  this  early  stage.    Will  it  be  a  means  of  putting  the  farm- 

er  with  a  berry  that  thrives  on  long-distance  travel  or  a  poach  with  a 

|E  freckle-erasing  vitamin  on  intimate  terms  with  important  money? .. .That 
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the  bill  irj  ^^oihg  to  'broaden  out  the  o-oportunitie s  in  the  field  of 
patent  la77  ought^ to  he  plain  td  -fhe  -^ost  casual  ohserver.     And  it  shouL 
hring  a  hith^i-to  ohscure  prof ession— that  of  the  tazonornist— prominentl; 
to  the  attention  of  country  hoys  looking'  for  a  career.  Individuals 
trained  in  classifying  plants,  ^".hich  is  Miet  a  ta^onomist  is  suDposed 
to  he,  should  not  long  want  for  Tausy  employment.     It  will  he  no  simple 
ritual,  this  thing  of  getting  a  pate^nt ,  for  instance,  on  a  new  aople. 
Already  something  like  t'«'enty-f ive  thousand  known  apple  varieties  have 
been  described.     Identifying  a  new  one  as  sorr.efching  t)ositively  differen' 
will  requii-e  a  fine  discrimination. ...  Concerning  benefits  to  the  uublic, 
there  are  several  things  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  law.     First  ^ 
of  all,  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  courts  to  define  the  myster- 
ies of  plant  growth  and  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  Mendelian  law. 
It  will  provide  work  for  es'oecially  trained  lawyers,  scientists  and 
export  witnesses  and  thus  help  reduce  unemployment.     What  other  gains 
there  may  be  only  the  future  will  reveal.     The  law  m.ay,  of  course,  lead 
to  more  concentration  on  the  production  of  improved  or  disease- 
resistant  varieties,  a  field  which  holds  groat  T:)ossibilitie s.    A  hopC' 
of  gain  may  stiira-.latc  plant  breeders  to  produce  now  and  unheard-of 
fruits  and  vegetables.    Tnat  the  outcom.e  will  be  in  this  direction,  it 
is  unsafe  to  predict,  but  it  at  least  reveals  again  the  deep  interest 
Congress  takes  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture." 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  ]\Tew  York  Times  of  Augiast  3  says:  "A  writer 

in  The  New  Republic,  G-.  Perris,  attacks  the  extravagant  way  in  which 
plant  quarantines  have  been  put  into  effect  in  this  country.    He  is  mor; 
suggestive  than  convincing.    He  stresses  abuses  but  fails  to  point  out 
what  could  or  should  be  done  in  place  of  the  present  system.    The  ex- 
treme methods  employed  to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly  in 
Florida  and  the  corn-borer  in  the  Middle  West  are  compared  i^o  dynamit- 
ing a  building  in  order  to  save  it  from  fire.    The  incidental  damage 
Caused  by  the  fi.?:ht  against  the  fruit-fly  has,  in  t^n^th,  run  to  many 
millions  of  dollars ....  Simply  to  com.plain  about  abuses  is  not  enough. 
We  can  not  lie  down  and  do  nothing  to  fight  insect  pests.     Their  host 
is  innumerable,  and  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  go  unchecked  they 
have  wrought  enormous  injury, .. .The  real  question  is  whether  efforts  to 
control  the  spread  of  "olant  diseases  by  quarantines  are  efficient.  Cer- 
tainly strict  vigilance  is  useful.    The  ban  on  the  shipment  of  trees  anc 
plants  fromi  districts  infested  with  the  Asiatic  beetle  is  undeniably 
mse.     So,  also,  the  barrier  against  the  gypsy  moth  along  the  cast  bank 
of  the  Hudson  has  for  years  prevented  the  spread  into  ITcw  York  State  of 
'lihat  destructive  Insect.     The  New  Republic  article  suggests  that  a 
thorough  study  be  made  of  the  entire  subject  by  persons  not  directly 
interested  in  enforcing  restrictions.    But  the  number  of  men  capable 
of  making  such  a  dispassionate  study  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  get  together  an  efficient  committee.    The  administration  of  the 
quarantines  may  bear  examining,  but  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  spread 
the  idea  that  the  war  on  insects  can  be  terminated  by  a  truce." 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  SerN-ice,  OCnco  of  Inforaiation,  United  States  Department  oi  A^rici;!tiire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  ailectiug  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  Aiews  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reQect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  DHOUCtHT  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Ciomulative  reports  of  the  effects 

MEMCE  of  hot,  dry  weather  througho'j.t  the  United  States  yesterday  "brought 

to  the  G-overnment  the  realization  that  a  drought  of  catastrophic 
T)roportions  has  settled  over  the  entire  coimtry,  threatenin.T  the  millr 
supply  of  the  Nation  and  "bringing  stock  growers  face  to  face  ^.Ith  the  m-ohlem  of  a 
shortage  of  corn.     The  picture  was  sketched  to  President  Hoover- yesterday  by  Louis 
J.  Taher  of  Coli:!i-nDus,  Ohio,  Ivliaster  of  the  ITational  G-range,  who  asked  the  diver raon 
of  as  much  as  possiole  of  the  $125,000,000  Federal  road  appropriation  to  rural  dis- 
tricts in  order  that  some  employm.ont  may  "be  found  "by  farmers. 

"William  F.  Schilling,  memhcr  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  ovpocially  charged 
with  study  of  dairy  products,  annoimcod  suddenly  that  a  milk  shortage  actua,ll3^  is 
facing  the  country,  especially  cities,  and  he  added  that  in  the  middle  tier  of 
dairy  producing  States,  particularly  in  the  Uorth-'/est ,  a  s^orplus  of  49  per  cent, 
which  existed  in  June,  has  disa,ppcared,    Not  only  hac  it  been  used,  he  added,  "but 
the  surplus  is  irroplacca"blo ,  as  in  majny  large  sections  the  pastures  have  been 
killed  by  the  drought  eand  dairy  cattle  have  been  sold  for  beef,  it  being  .imDo  ssiblo 
to  maintain  them. 

"While  this  word  was  being  given  out  here,  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the 
Fa.rm  Board,  was  giving  the  exact  status  of  the  corn  crop  failure  in  a  radio  speech 
broadcast  from  Chicago.    Mr.  Legge  saw  in  the  plight  of  the  corn  growers  a  possible 
remedy  for  the  ag^-ravated  condition  caused  by  a  200 , 000 , 000-bushel  surplus  of  wheat, 
which,  before  the  realisation  of  the  gravity  of  the  drought  situation,  was  the 
principal  worry  of  agriculture  and  G-ovcrnjnent  agencies  charged  with  its  care.  He 
recommended  that  wheat  be  used  as  stock  food  and  said  that  at  present  orices  it  has 
abetter  feed  value  than  corn...." 


OHIO  C0H)ITI0NS  A  Wilmington,  Ohio,  dispatch  to-day  states  that, driven  to 

desperation  by  failiire  of  their  crops  because  of  the  drought,  more 
than  200  Clinton  County  farmers  appealed  to  the  county  commissioners 
for  work  yesterday  to  enable  them  to  buy  food  for  their  families.     The  report  says: 
"After  listening  to  their  pleas,  the  commissioners  ordered  that  $100,000  worth  of 
road  work,  planned  for  later  in  the  season,  be  started  immediately  and  the  men  put 
to  work. ..." 


G-RAIN  EXPORT  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:  "A  marked  improvement  in 

the  grain  situation  has  necessitated  the  addition  of  the  steamship 
Craasterdyck  to  the  Mexican  and  G-ulf  fleet  of  the  Ho  11  and- America 
Line,  it  was  announced  yesterday.     She  will  sail  from  New  Orleans  August  20  with  a 
heavy  cargo  of  grain  for  European  markets.     The  ship  will  stop  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Tainpico,  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Vigo  and  Rotterdam. 

"The  Holland-Am-orica  Line  also  reported  that  its  freight  business  had  in- 
creased in  an  important  degree  of  late,  this  being  the  first  indication  since  last 
October  of  a  return  to  normal  economic  conditions..." 
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Alaskan  Pop-  The  1930  census  will  show  the  population  of  Alaska  very  close 

ulation        to  59,000.     The  1920  figure  was  55,036.     AH  hut  twenty-four  districts, 
enumera.ted  and  checked  prior  to  July  31,  totaled  57,347.     A  check 
showed  that  twelve  of  the  remaining  districts  were  sure  to  add  at  least 
1,003.     The  other  twelve  were  expected  to  bring  the  total  within  100  or 
200  of  the  59,000  mark.   (Press,  August  2.) 

Cheese  In-  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  July  19  says:  "Wis- 

dustry         consin  Bankshares  Corporation,  through  a  loan  of  nearlj'-  thrGe--quartcrs 
Financing    of  a  million  dollars  to  the  National  Cheese  Producers'  Federation, 

makes  possible  the  stabilization  of  the  cheese  market  in  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  Northwest.    The  loan  is  in  addition  to  a  sm.allcr  primary 
amoijut  advanced  by  the  Federal  Farm.  Board,  in  accordance  with  its  poli- 
cy of  awarding  sums  sufficient  to  underwrite  the  commoditjr  orgajiiza- 
tions  it  sanctions  and  then  depend  on  capital  in  the  area  affected  to 
Somplete  the  financing.     The  action  of  the  Lankshsxes  Corporation  will 
be  cited  as  one  advantage  of  group  banking.    And  it  is  an  advantage, 
Tnether  there  are  dangers  and  disadvanta^^es  in  the  concentration  of 
credit  to  outweigh  it  is  another  question.    But  it  is  apparent  that 
only  the  control  of  large  aggregations  of  capital  can  mal^e  it  possible 
for  bankers  to  say  with  finality  that  a  substantial  loan  to  such  a 
state-wide  business  as  cheese  marketing  is  to  bo  made.     The  cheese 
market,  low  for  many  months,  with  stocks  in  storage  greatly  increased 
over  a,  year  ago,  has  boon  passing  through  a  crisis.     To  dump  cheese  on 
the  market  now  would  bc'  disastrous.    Moreover,  much  of  this  stored 
cheese  is  in  packages,  aging,  and  should  enhance  in  value  by  being  held. 
Hero  is  can  instmcc  where  proper  financing  can  help  a  farm  commodity 
and  the  ba,nk  group  may  well  expect  recognition  for  adding  so  uncertain 
a  business  as  cheese  ma.rlve  ting. " 


Cotton  Manufacturers  Record  for  July  31  says:  "Cotton  is  now  selling  a"! 

^Quality       a  low  point.     To  continue  producing  large  crops  of  poor  qiiality  is  to 

endan-crer  the  future  prosperity  of  the  southern  cotton  faJTner.     The  Manu- 
fa.cturcrs  Record  ha„s  often  pointed  editorially  to  the  need  for  develop- 
ment of  better  quality  cotton  and  for  production  of  more  cotton  on  fewer 
4cres.    We  believe,  with  the  present  crop  soon  to  be  harvested,  that 
the  attention  of  every  grower  in  the  South  and  of  every  banker  and  mer- 
chant interested  in  financing  the  cotton  farmer,  should  be  centered  on 
the  vital  question  of  increasing  quality  and  yield  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion "en  fewer  acres  rather  than  by  adding  acreage.     Secretary  Hyde,  in 
an  address  delivered  some  weeks  ago  before  the  Shambers  of  Commerce  of 
oast  Texas,  at  Port  Arthm",  presented  the  situation  in  a  nutshell  when 
he  said,   *Anal3^sis  shows  that  we  have  boon  losing  business  to  countries 
which  now  produce  cotton  ranging  from  nearly  one  inch  to  1  l/ 8  inch  or 
better.     It  was  upon  these  same  staples  that  American  cotton  established 
a  world  demand  before  the  days  of  the  boll  weevil .Therefore ,  in  thus 
urging  the  cotton-growing  interests  of  the  South  to  take  stoc]-:  of  the 
situation,  the  Manufacturers  Record  is  in  accord  7dth  and  wishes  to  com- 
mend Secretary  Hyde's  appeal  for  a  change  in  the  prevailing  cotton 
marketing  system  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  recognize 
the  quality  of  individual  bales  in  purchases  from  cotton  growers. 
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Secretary  Hyde  say^  this  is  a  'serious  economic  mistal^e.'     It  is  costly 
to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  and  in  the  end  it  is  proving  extreme- 
ly costly  to  the  cotton  manuf acturors ,  "because  it  has  fostered  low-grade 
production  rather  than  high-grade,  longer  staT)le,  cot  toil." 

Farm- Implement         The  Country  G-entleman  for  August  says':  "The  recently  announced 
Exports        census  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  farmi  m.achinery  in  1929  discloses 
one  dota.il  that  csxjGcially  deserves  attention.     It  is  found  in  the  ox- 
port  figures.    Foreign  shipments  of  American-made  fa^rm  machinery  con-  - 
tinued  to  increase,  comprising  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total. value  of 
the  output.    But  more  significant  is  the  character  of  the  equipment 
taken  for  farm  use  ahroad.    Tractors  and  harvesting  mir^chinery,  particu- 
larly comhine-harvesters ,  led  all  the  rest  by  a  wide  margin,  with  two- 
hot  torn  plows  and  grain  drills  following.     Together  these  comprised  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  farm  machinery  exported.     This  should 
indicate  fairly  well  the  most  rapidly  developing  x^hase  of  competition 
for  American  a.griculture .  " 

Meat  Prices  Farther  declines  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  beef  featured  the 

meat  trade  during  the  month  which  ended  yesterday,  according  to  a  reviev/ 
of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  issued  by  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers.    The  declines  ranged  fromi  5  to  15  per  cent,  according  to 
grade  and  weight.     Sides  of  beof  arc  now  wholesaling  at  levels  that  arc 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago.     The  whole- 
sale prices  of  fresh  pork  loins  of  light  weight  advanced  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month  but  declined  during  the  latter  part  and  a  wide 
price  difference  developed  between  light  and  hesvy  loins.     At  the 
present  time,  for  exam.ple,  heavy  loins  are  selling  for  a  little  more 
than  half  the  price  of  the  lightest  loins.     Heavy  fresh  skinned  should- 
ers also  are  relatively  low.     The  wholesale  prices  of  dressed  lamb  also 
declined  during  the  month.    Present  T}rices  are  from  25  to  more  than  35 
per  cent  lower  than  they  wore  a  year  ago,  the  decline  varying  according 
to  weight  and  quality.     The  export  trade  in  Ajnerican  pork  products  was 
relatively  quiet,  which  is  a  normal  condition  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  July  19  says:  "How  a  poultrv 
raiser  in  the  western  "Dart  of  Montana  won  the  confidence  of  the  banlcers 
of  his  town  and  obtained  the  loans  ho  needed  to  expand  his  business  is 
told  by  Miss  H.  E.  Cushman,  extension  poultry  spcciaJist  of  the  Montana. 
State  College,  in  a  recent  bulletin.     This  m.an,  it  seems,  established 
his  business  four  years  ago  on  limited  ca"Dita.l  aJid  cajrricd  on  until  now. 
He  had  been  making  a  TDrofit  of  about  $2  per  hen  per  year  but  ha.d  em- 
ployed aJl  his  "orofits  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  business.    The  tim.e  hav- 
ing come  when  he  could  expand  profitably  he  went  to  the  banks  for  m.oney 
but,  after  listening  to  his  sta.temcnt,  they  could  find  in  the  urospect 
he  outlined  no  reasons  why  the  loan  could  be  made,  excepting  that  he 
said  ho  had  kept  records  of  all  his  production.     Thcy  told  him  to  bring 
in  these  records,  and,  after  going  over  them,  they  found  that  he  had  a 
prosperous  poultry  farm,  instead  of  Just  another  chicken  ranch,  and  he 
was  given  a  liberal  line  of  credit,  am.ply  sufficient  for  all  his  expan- 
sion needs.     This  is  Just  another  exemplification  of  the  advanage  of 
keeTDin^^  records.  ..." 


Poultry 
Records 
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Tobacco  Con-  Almost  1,000,000,000  more  cigarettes  were  consumed  last  month 

sumption      than  in  June,  1929,  while  every  other  class  of  tobacco  TDroducts  lost 
ground,  it  was  disclobed  in  a  report,  based  on  the  sale  of  internal 
revenue  stamps,  made  Dublic  July  19  by  G-eorge  J.  Schoeneman,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.     The  cigarette  consumption  increased 
from  lO;  839",  672, 699  to  11,750,524,523,  v/hile  cigar  consumption  fell 
from  556,746,375  to  519,699,166.    A  decrease  also  was  shorn  in  the 
large  sizes  of  cigarettes.     Snuff  also  lost  ground,  with  sales  total- 
ing 2,872,584  founds  as  compared  with  3,282,200  pounds  in  June  of  last 
yearT    Smoking  tobacco  almort  held  its  own,  the  1930  June  figure  of 
28,066,893  comparing  with  29,065,627  pounds  in  June,  1929.   (Press,  July 
21.) 


Section  3 

Department 

of  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  A=^jgust  2  says:  "With' 

culture        a  modest,  if  purely  scientific,  pride  the  Weather  Bureau  assures  us 

that  its  studios  of  temperatures  for  July  indicate  that  that  unrogretted 
month  was  the  fieriest  through  which  the  country  has  had  to  live.  ITot 
merely  old  offenders,   such  as  Phoenix,  kept  passing  the  century  mark, 
but  somewhere  or  other  the  thermometer  registered  that  or  something 
worse  almost  every  day.     Whole  regions  suffered.     The  accompanying  and 
continuing  drought  has  hurt  both  the  spring  wheat  and  the  corn  crops, 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported.    In  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  in  southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Virginia,  since 
March  1  there  has  been  less  than  half  the  ordinary  rainfall.     Corn  and 
spring  wheat  are  said  to  have  begun  life  in  unusually  favorable  circum- 
stances.    They  arc  represented  a,s  being  strong  enough  to  outlast  the 
long  sT)oll  of  dry  weather  provided  they  are  helped  by  the  usual  amount 
of  rain  in  the  next  two  weeks.    Livestock  has  had  a  hard  time,  too;  but 
nfi,turo^s  niggardliness  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  blessing  than  a 
curse,  as  the  old  stepmother  undoubtedly  intended.     The  farmers  have 
had  a  chance  to  use  up  some  of  their  crop  surpluses  as  feed.    Does  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Lcgge,  speeding  westward  with  a  mind  single  to  future 
reduction  of  acreage,  peer  anxiously  from  the  car  window  at  the  sky 
and  regret  rain-reduction? . . . . " 
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Section  4 
MJIRICET  QUOTATIONS 

Tarm 

Products  August  5. — Livestock  price r^:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $11;  cows, 
sood  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8;  heifers  (550-850  IbsO.^ood  and  choice 
$8.75  to  $10.50;  vealers,  .-2-ood  and  choice  $9.50  to  $11.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice  $6.75  to  $7.50;  hogs,  heavy 
weight" (250-350  lbs.)  ^ood  and  choice  $8.60  to  $9.40;  light  weights 
(140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.40  to  $9.85;  slaughter  pigs  (100- 
130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  oigs  exclud- 
ed from  above  quotations)  $8.50  to  $9.50.      Sheep,  sla,ughter  sheep  and 
lambs:  Lambs,  5^0 od  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^^n)  $8.75  to  $9.75;  feeding 
lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.5C  to  $6.75. 

G-rain  prices:     Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  {I'Zfo  protein) 
MinneaDolis  87  3/8  to  89  3/8^;  llo,2  red  winter  Chicago  85  to  86-|^; 
St,  Louis  86  to  87^;  Kansas  City  79  to  80^^;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  Chicac^o  84  to  86^;  Kansrs^City  75^  to  7S<^;  ITo.3  mixed 
corn  Chicago  89-|^;  Minneapolis  80-|-  to  81:^^;  Kansas  City  84^  to  85-g-^. 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  89f^;  Minneawlis  85-|-  to  86^^;  Kansas  City 
86  to  87-|^;  17o.3  white  oats  Chicago  35f  to  37^;  Minneapolis  35  l/ 8  to 
36.1/8^:  .Kansas  City  35  to  36^?^. 

Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged 
$1.75-$2.75  per  cloth  top. barrel  in  city  markets;  top  of  $3.50  in 
Cincinnati.     New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler 5  $1.25~$1.50  per  100  pounds  in 
the  East;  $1.25-$1,35  f.o.b.  northern  and  central  New  Jersey  points. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.40-$1.50  carlot  sales  in 
Chicago;  $1.35  f.o.b.  Kaw  Valley,  Kans,     G-eorgia  Slberta  peaches 
$2-^2.50  per  six-basket  carrier,  medium,  to  large  sizes  in  oa^storn 
cities.    North  Carolina  Elbertas  $2-$2.75  per  bushel  basket  in  New 
York  City,    .Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties  of  cantaloupes 
$1.25«$2  per  standard  45' g  in  the  East;  $l-$2.50  for  13  to  14  inch 
heads  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  points.    North  and  South  Carolina 
and  G-eorgia  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24-30  pounds  average,  $170--$325 
bulk  per  car  in  New  York  City. 

Average  price  of .Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  28  points  to  12,32^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18.50^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  28  points  to  12.92^  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  28  looints  to  12.92. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creajnery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37i^;  91  score,  36f^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  rjric.es  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  19^;  Daisies,  Single,  18^;  Young  Ajnericas,  18^. 
(prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Servio«,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  affectia^  a|ricultiire,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opiaicns  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  o£  importance. 
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THE  PR3SIDENT  President  Hoover  yesterday  issued  the  following  statement 

ON  DROUGHT  on  the  drought  situation:  "The  drous-ht  situation  has  been  the  suh- 
SITUATION  Ject  of  several  conferences  "between  Secretary  Kyde ,  Chairman  Legge 

and  myself.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  situation.     .   It  will  report  next  Monday  upon  the  con- 
dition in  each  area  of  the  country.    The  information  so  far  indicates  great  varia- 
tion in  the  effect  of  the  drought,  "both  as  betw^ecn  States,  between  counties  in 
those  States  and  oven  between  farms  in  the  same  counties.    There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  most  serious  character  in  many  localities,  and  that  unless  relieved  there 
will  be  real  suffe:?ing.     The  maxim-am.  intensity  seems  to  lie  in  a  belt  roughly  fol- 

I lowing  the  Potomac,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.     The  m.easures  of  assistance 
that  the  Farm  Board  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govcrnm.ent  can  and  should 

THE  SECRETARY'S  A  Kansas  City  dispatch  to-day  says r  "Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Sec- 

TALK  rotary  of  Agriculture,  here  to  address  the  Mid-West  Retail  Merchant^ 

Association,  expressed  belief  yesterday  that  disposal  of  the  large 
wheat  carryover  might  be  speeded  by  the  drought  damage  to  corn.  He 
said  recent  crop  estimates  placed  the  corn  loss  at  200,000,000  bushels  and  he  in- 
dicated the  Department  of  Agriculture  believed  the  loss  might  approach  500,000,000 
bushels.  This  decrease,  he  said,  would  offset  the  ovorsupply  of  wheat,  achieving 
a  rough  balance.  Ho  added  that  his  department  is  stressing  the  value  of  wheat  as 
a  stock  ration." 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Hyde  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  answer  to 
farm  distress  caused  by  overproduction  is  not  mere  production.    More  production 
means  merely  more  problems,  lov/^icos,  and  gro;,.tor  di sactcr . .  .  . The  only  answer  to 
overproduction  i^^  less  production,  balc^jicing  our  crops"" against  m^s^kct  dom.ands,  pro- 
ducing only  such  an  ajnc^unt  as  we  can  sell  at  a  x^ricc  which  covers  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  profit." 


IHEAT  AS  FEED  A  Chicago  dispatch  to-day  cays:  "Farmers  throughout  the 

grain  belt  have  begun  to  feed  their  wheat  to  the  hogs  and  to  cut 
it  for  hay,  reports  to  the  grain  trade  at  Chicago  indicated  yes- 
terday, and  La  Salle  Street  hailed  the  news  as  an  indication  that  Old  Sol  is 
having  his  turn  at  producing  some  farm  relief.     To  the  offices  of  the  Covernment- 
sponsored  Farm^ers'  K'ational  G-rain  Corporation  came  a  report  that  in  sections  of 
Montana  wheat  fields  were  being  bought  up  to  be  cut  for  hay,  where  the  hay  fields 
and  pastures  have  been  burned  out..." 


UNITED  STATES  The  population  of  continental  United  States  on  the  basis 

POPULATIOIT         of  official  preliminary  census  figures  is  122,728,873,  according  to 
the  press  to-day.     This  figure  was  com.pilcd  last  night  from  official 
announcements  given  Associated  Press  bureaus  by  census  supervisors 
in  the  various  States  after  completing  the  enumeration  which  began  April  2. 
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Section  2 

Business  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  Ai^OTst  5  says:  "The 

Situation    group  of  dispatches  from  European  financial  centers,  published  in  yes- 
At>.road         terda3^' s  Times  and  describing  the  present  state  of  finL-nce  and  industry 
in  the  various  countries,  indicated  strikingly  the  world-wide  character 
of  the  present  economic  difficulties.     In  all  of  them  business  activity 
is  at  slack  water.     Production,  consumption  and  volume  of  export  trade 
have  been  heavily  curtailed.     Stock  markets  Iriavc  virtually  ceased  to 
move,  unless  under  an  occasional  fresh  outbreak  of  liquidating  sales. 
Rapidly  and  continuously  falling  prices  of  commodities  are.  a  phenomenon 
common  to  all  of  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistical  computa- 
tions in  the  various  countrios  indicate  that,  as  against  a  14  per  cent 
decline  of  the  general  average  in  our  own  coujitry  from  the  highest  of 
1929,  there  has  been  a  simultaneous  fall  of  10  "ocr  cent  in  G-ermany,  14 
to  M-g-  in  England  and  Sweden,  15  3/8  in  i'rancc  ar'^  16  in  Holland.  This 
swooping  readjustment,  the  most  rapid  and  severe  since  1921 — when,  in- 
deed, it  was  more  or  less  disguised  on  the  Euro"x-an  markets  because  of 
the  heavily  depreciated  currencies — is  sno^m  by  the  cabled  surveys  to 
be  still  the  coniusing  and  unsettling  influence,  as  it  is  with  us.  Yet 
Monday^  s  dispatches  ne-^ertheless  reflected  an  im.pressive  v.niformity  of 
returning  hopefulness,  the  basis  for  which  is  belief  that  resistance  to 
the  further  fall  in  prices  has  stiffened,  and  that  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction has  been  carried  so  far,  and  has  so  greatly  reduced  unsold  sup- 
plies of  manufactured  goods,  that  even  a  moderate  increa:."?e  of  dem.and 
would  .2a,use  promT:)t  revival  of  manufacturing  activity.     This  view  of  the 
situ--,tion  by  the  European  business  communities  fairly  duplicates  the 
sentiment  which  is  at  loresent  developing  cautiously  in  our  own  indus- 
trial circles . ..." 

Controlled  An  editorial  in  The  ITebraska  Farmer  for  July  26  says:  "One  of 

Production  the  trt.est  results  of  the  present  discussion  about  reduced  production 

of  some  farm  cro"Ds  is  that  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  producers 
on  what  is  meant  or  intended  by  the  program..     The  aim  of  the  program  is 
to  sustain  prices  to  producers  and  in  the  eagerness  to  do  this,  unusual 
plans  have  been  followed  in  the  marketing  channels.    Because  of  the 
impo;?3ibility  of  immediate  control  of  production  the  only  point  at 
which  prices  can  bo  hoped  to  be  sustained  is  in  the  markets.    B^t,  such 
a  program  can  not  be  carried  fo2Tward  indefinitely  and  like  industry, 
farm,  production  must  be  controlled  if  prices  are  to  be  maintained  at 
profitable  levels.     It  miay  be  safely  said  that  in  almost  every  product 
that  is  controlled,  which  mieans  mamtfactured  articles,  production  has 
been  running  behind  cons^amption  since  the  depression  started,  and  there- 
by graduall-^  nearirg  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand.     Thir  in  turn 
means  that  surpluses  of  manufactured  products  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing and  a  proper  balance  between  supply  and  demand  is  being  reached. 
Until  another  orgy  of  overproduction  in  manufactured  products  is  upon 
us,  profitable  prices  will  be  sustained  as  soon  as  the  balance  between 
supoly  and  demand  is  reached.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
overproduction  of  farm  products,  but  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  same  condition  existed  in  almost  every  manufactured  product .... In 
this  urocess  it  may  develop  that  sharp  reductions  in  any  crop  s^all  not 
become  necessary,  but  we  should  keep  the  fuiids   >ntal  soundness  or  con- 
trolled production  in  mind  and  strive  to  balan^-xj  the  suuply  and  demand 
of  farm  products  and  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  position  to  maintain 
thi  s  balance ..." 
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French  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  for  AiJOTst  5  says: 

Wheat  "Prance  is  a  country  in  which  the  wheat  grower  is  happy  "because  prices 

Prices         are  advancing  in  defiance  of  the  economic  law  which  states  that  wheat 
prices  are  determined  in  world  markets.    ?rance ,  however,  "by  a  system 
of  import  duties  and  export  subsidies  has  taken  excellent  care  to  see 
that  the  influence  of  world  factors  shall  he  excluded  from  the  m-arkets 
in  which  her  wheat  is  sold.     The  present  advances  are  due,  in  fact,  to 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  partly  accidental  and  partly  the  result 
of  governmental  policy  that  has  recently  brought  about  a  25  per  cent 
advance  in  wheat  prices,  while  catastrophic  declines  wore  being  regis- 
tered in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.    For  a  tim-e  French  farm- 
ers wore  also  complaining  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  wheat  market, 
aftor  a  year  of  exceptionally  good  harvests,  with  large  surpluses  stored 
in  the  country «    Due  to  pressure  from  the  agrarian  interests,  the  import 
duty  on  wheat  was  raised  sharply  this  spring  to  a  prohibitive  level, 
while  sim^uLtaneously  export  bounties  were  voted  which  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  stocks  on  hand.     Since  then,  r^ature  has  joined  hands  with 
the  Goverrjnent  to  make  wheat  still  dearer  to  the  French  consumer.  Rains, 
and  destructive  storms  have  cut  down  the  current  crop  yields  so  that 
the  TDrice  of  wheat  has  begun  to  soar  in  anticipation  of  future  shortage. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  know  what  is  to  happen  to  the  consumer 
if  he  should  be  forced  event^oally  to  pay  a  price  higher  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  excessive  import  duties.    Le  Temps  points  out  that  scar- 
city of  wheat  has  been  further  accentuated  by  the  speculative  withhold- 
ing of  already  inadequate  domestic  stocks  in  the  hopes  of  still  higher 
prices  later  on.    It  is  tlierefore  possible  that  the  French  masses  may 
eventually  be  compelled  to  pay  a  rrice  for  bread  determined  by  wheat 
prices  diverging  from  world  market  prices       the  .full  amo'cmt  of  French 
import  duties  plus  freight  charges.     In  that  event  they  may  cease  to 
feel  glad  that  their  farmers  have  been  protected  gainst  the  losses  that 
have  overtaken  the  producers  of  exporting  countries  unable  to  protect 
their  agricu-lture  against  the  pressure  of  world  excess  supplies..." 


Texas  Soil  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  July  12  says:  "Recently  rep- 

and  Water    resentatives  from  Texas  (twenty-six  of  them),  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Conserva-    Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  ITew  I/.exico,  met  at  the  A.  and  IL  College 
tion  Stillwater,  Oklahom.a,  to  discuss  the  rost  important  subject  of  soil  and 

water  conservation,    As  representatives  from  each  State  presented  their 
problems  and  told  of  the  progress  made,  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  Texas  and  Oklahoma  are  the  two  leading  States  in  the  Union  in  the 
development  of  constructive  programs.    More  than  600,000  acres  were 
terraced  in  Texas  in  1929  while  in  Oklahom.a,  a  much  smaller  State, 
170,000  were  thus  protected.     It  was  surprising  to  m-any  that  soil  and' 
moisture  conservation  work  in  such  States  as  Kansas  and  Misso^ori  has 
made  so  little  progress  in  face  of  the  fact  that  specialists  agree  that 
erosion  is  annually  destroying  thousands  of  acres... It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  our  Extension  Services  in  the  Southwest  have  taken  the  lead 
in  soil  and  moisture  conservation  work,  and  that  they  were  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  giving  these  problems  a.ttention.     The  work 
in  the  Southwest  has  miade  such  progress  that  it  is  no  lor-ger  necessary 
to  TDrovc  to  a  farmer  that  his  fields  need  terracing,..." 


August  6,  1930. 


Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  August  2  says:  "While  de- 

m-and  has  lessened  some^^'hat  this  week,  prices  are  firmly  maintained,  witi 
choicest  fine  wools  against  the  "buyer.    Kanuf actm-ers  evidently  consider 
the  outlook  for  the  manufactured  fabric  more  encoursg-ing  than  for  som.e 
time.    Later  openings  of  staple  lightweight  lines  'by  the  independent 
mills  indicate  that  T)rices  are  being  figured  very  closely  this  year  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  turn  in  the  tide  of  good  business  for  the  wool 
manufacturers  has  come  at  last.     Demand  favors  chiefly  the  finer  wools, 
but  there  is  a  broadening  demand  for  the  lower  qualities.     Topmal^ers  arc- 
reporting  a  little  more  inquiry  this  week.     Woolen  wools  still  are  slow 
of  sale,  although  some  sam-oling  is  being  done.     The  foreign  markets  are 
generally  passing  through  the  period  of  midsummer  dullness.     The  Liver- 
T)ool  Sast  India  sales  recorded  a  general  decline  in  values  over  the 
close  of  the  preceding  scries  of  10  per  cent." 

The  world's  population  is  growing.     Recently  it  passed  the  two 
billion  m.ark,  according  to  figures  collected  at  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Institute  at  I'he  Hague.     One  of  every  twenty  persons  in  the 
world  is  an  inhabitant  ji  the  United  States-,  the  figures  show. 


World  Pop- 
ulation 
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Section  3 
MARKET  qUOTATIOIIS 

ram 

Products  AusTLst  5.— Livestock  "orices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (.1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $8.50-$10.75 ;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5.50-$8;  heifers  (550-850  l"bs.)  good  and  choice 
$8.75-$10,50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10-$12;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle;  steers,  good  and _ choice  $6.75-$7.25;  hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $8.75-$9.50;  light  weights  (140-160 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25-$9.90;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations)  $8.25-$9.40.   _Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs,  do^ATi)  $8.75-$9.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medi^am  to  choice  $5. 50- $6. 75. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  91  3/8  to  93  3/8^;  No. 2  rod  winter,  Chicago  88ic^  to  89t(^; 
St.  Louis  89  to  89-|^;  Kansas  City  82  to  84-1^;  l^^o.2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  Chica£:o  87^  to  88f^;  Kansas  City  79  to  81^;  No. 3  mixed 
corn,  Minneapolis  841"  to  Q5^d;  Kansas  City  86^  to  89^;  No .  3  j^ellow 
corn,  Minneapolis  89^  to  90-1^^;  Kansas  City  87  to  90^;  No. 3  white  oats, 
Chicago  37i  to  38^;  Minnoax)olis  35  7/8  to  36  7/8^;  Kansas  City  37  to 
39^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1.25-$1.65  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.15-$1.25  f.o.b.  Northern  and  Central  New 
Jersey  points.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.40-$1.55  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Shore  Virginia. and  Maryland  Cobblers  $2.50- 
$3.50  per  barrel  in  city  markets.    Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and  Delaware 
Salmon  Tints  and  Pink  Meat  cantaloupes  $1.25-$1.75  per  standard  45' s 
in  New  York  City;  California  Salmon  Tints  $2.75-$3  in  a  few-  cities. 
G-eorgia  Elberta  peaches  brought  $2-$3  per  bushel  basket  and  six-basket 
carrier,  medium  to  large  sizes,  in  terminal  markets.    North  Carolina 
Elbertas  $1.75-$2.50  in  the  East;  Belles  $1.50-$3.  Massachusetts 
yellow  onions  $1.25-$1.40  per  100  pounds  sacked  in  the  East;  Japanese 
Sets  $1-$1.10  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  26  points  to  12.06^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  ^orice  stood  at  18.55^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  28  points  to  12.64^  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  23  points  to  12.69^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery"  butter  at  New  York  were; 
92  score,  37-1^;  91  score,  37^;  90  score,  36^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  18  to  19^^;  Single  Daisies,  18  to  18^^;  Young  Americas, 
18  to  18-|^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Departoieat  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
prese-itis^  all  shades  of  opinion,  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aHecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  dlGapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed,  Tlie  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importaaee. 
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THE  SECRETARY  The  press  to-day  states  that  Secretary  Hyde,  who  has  been 

RETURNS  TO  HEAD  speaking  in  the  West  in  Ithe  interest  of  the  wheat  acreage  reduc- 
DROUGHT  STTIDY    tion  campaign,  has  canceled  his  engagements  and  started  back  to 

Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  detailed  study  the  President  has 
reauested  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  into  the  effects  of 
the  prolonged  dry  weather.   

BARNES  ON  Discussing  the  relationship  of  G-overnment  to  agriculture, 

GOVSRM^fflNT  AND  Julius  H.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
AORI CULTURE       of  Commerce,  told  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  yesterday  that  "undue  emphasis  on  the  traditional  item 
of  wheat  and  bread 'alone  diverts  more  productive  effort  from  more 
important  channels  of  farm  aid,"  according  to  the  press  to-day. 

"Advice  and  guidance  to  cooperative  mdndod  growers,  leading  to  their  volun- 
tary association  under  their  own  resources  and  with  good  business  management,  is 
a  real  and  sound  service  to  agriculture,"  he  said.     S^ch  associations,  he  contended, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  perishable  products,  animial  products,  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  working  in  generous  competition  with  private  facilities  serving 
growers  who  have  not  a  conviction  for  cooperative  organiz^ations ,  "could  avoid  the 
destruction  of  daily  markets  by  the  impact  of  uncontrolled  gluts  and  would  reflect 
more  clearly  in  the  rise  of  the  aggregate  buying  power  of  agriculture  than  would 
accrue  from  any  TDossiblo  vrhoat  advance."  '    "  • 


AT  WILLIAIv^STOWN  In  a  report  of  proceedings  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  at 

INSTITUTE  William-stown.  Mass.,  yesterday,  the  press  to-day  reports  that 

Professor  Willard  T.  Thorp  of  Amherst  College  told  the  round  table 
on  "Recent  Economic  Changes  in  Europe"  that  the  possibility  of  con- 
trolling economic  chaji^es  would  be  greatly  advanced  if  statistical  progress  in  the 
next  five  years  is  as  rapid  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  five  years.  The  collection 
of  statistical  information  has  improved  in  the  last  five  years,  he  said,  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  business  since  the  war  and  because  there  has  been  consid- 
erable money  available  for  th^t  work. 

Professor  Edwin  E.  Cay,  leader  of  the  round  table,  said  he  expected  soon  to 
see  more  comprehensive  statistics  on  costs  of  production.  Business  men,  he  added, 
were  more  and  more  inclined  to  publicly  discuss  their  costs  of  production,  even  m 
the  "holy  of  holies"  industries  ^j^horo  such  things  were  generally  kept  ra.thor  secret. 
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Freight  An  editorial  in  I'he  Daily  Ar£us-Leader  (Sioux  Fall^,  S.Dak.) 

Rates  for  July  17  nays:  "In  Toointing  to  an  increase  in  freight  rates  as  a  fav- 

orable influence,  it  r.eems  at  first  glance  that  one  is  going  to  consid- 
erable extremes  in  an  effort  to  paint  the  clouds  mth  sunshine.    But  we 
have  it  upon  the  word  of  R.  D.  Springer,  Sioi;jc  Falls  traffic  commission- 
er and  South  Dakota's  foremost  authority  on  freight  rates,  that  the  re- 
cent ruling  of  the  Interstate  Comjnerce  Comjnission  places  this  city  in  an 
imiDrovod  competitive  position.     In  the  Toast ,  SioiJJx  Falls  Johhers,  whole- 
salers and  others  have  suffered  due  to  an  -onfair  advantage  to  Sioijx  City 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  the  system  of  freight  rates.     The  new  ruling 
changes  this  and  places  Siouic  Falls  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  cities.     The  result  is  rate  equality  for  which  this  city  has  been 
fighting  vigorously.    Relative  freight  rates  can  make  or  brealc  cities. 
An  advantage  of  consequence  on  transportation  charges  has  a  vital  influ- 
ence upon  m.any  competitive  activities.     Jobbers  and  wholesalers,  survey- 
ing the  field  with  a  view  to  the  placing  of  new  plants,  give  careful  con 
sideration  to  the  freight  rate  structure.     These  charges  mean  much  to 
them  and  their  plants  are  situated  in  accordance  7lth  their  findings. 
SiouK:  Falls  has  been  handicapped  in  the  past  duo  to  its  unfavorable  posi 
tion.     Tlio  commission's  recent  decision,  as  Mr.  Springer  explains,  rc- 
m.ovos  this  handicap." 

Goiter-  H,  Bishop  Alexander  is  the  ai^thor  of  "Vegetnblos  That  Defeat 

Defeating    (?oiter"  in  Scientific  American  for  August.    He  says  in  r)art:  "'Iodine.' 
Vegeta-        This  word  stands  out  orominently  on  the  labels  attached  to  shipmients 
bles  of  fresh  and  canned  vegetables  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  all 

parts  of  the  Nation.    We  are  frarJ-ily  puzzled.     "That  does  it  mean?  Way 
iodine?    The  answer  is  found  in  the  wording  on  the  label.     We  scan  it 
closely  and  find  thereon  the  statement  that:   'South  Carolina  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  milk  naturally  contain  sufficient  iodine  to  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  nutrition.'     The  explanation  of  the  answer  and  its 
importajnco  is  readily  seen  in  the  authoritative  statem.ent  from  scicntifi 
ajid  medical  sources  that  all  animals  require  certain  amounts  of  iodine 
to  prevent  goiter.     The  importance  of  the  discovery  and  announcement 
that  South  Carolina  grown  products  contain  iodine,  which  in  proper  q-oa.n- 
tities  is  a  goiter  preventative  and  c^ure,  is  f-orther  indicated  by  the 
following  official  statement:   'There  are  30  Mllion  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  have  an  iodine  deficiency  and  two  thirds  of  the 
States  are  in  the  iodine  deficiency  area.'     Doctor  Weston,  a  prominent 
physician  and  baby  specialist  of  Columbia,  is  credited  with  discover- 
ing and  calling  attention  to  the  mineral  value  of  South  Carolina  grown 
products.    Observing  in  his  practice  that  goiter  wgs  exceedingly  rare 
in  South  Carolina  .and  being  familiar  with  the  work  of  America^n  and 
European  investigators  on  the  relationship  of  iodine  to  this  m.alady, 
he  conceived  the  idea  early  in  1923  that  the  foods  grown  and  cons"umed 
in  South  Carolina  must  be  responsible  for  the  very  low  percentage  of 
goiter  in  thait  State,     He  discussed  this  idea  with  several  of  his 
friends  and  finally  prevailed  on  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the  State  to 
provide  for  a  commission  to  study  the  mineral  elements  in  foods  grown 
or  produced  in  the  State.     Thus  came  into  being  the  South  Carolina 
Food  Research  Commission.     This  commission  consists  of  Dr.  D.M.Douglas, 
president  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes, 
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TDrosidGnt  of  Clenison  Collo^^c,  "Dr.  Hot'Ort  Mlson,  dean  of  the  Medical 
College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  D'.^.  J.  A.  Hayne,  secretar^r  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  two  others;    Doctor  Weston,  ^ho  acts  as 
chairman,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Walker,  secretary,  appointed  by  the  G-ovcrnor. 
The  South  Carolina  Food  Research  ConrniisFion  estahlished  its  laboratory 
in  ai'^f illation  ^-^ith  the  State  Medical  College  at  Chc'irleston  and  under 
direction  of  Dr.  Roe  E.  Remington,  who  was  called  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  to  take  charge  of  this  important  work...." 

Grading  of  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  and  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  for  July  26 

Products      says:  "Some  of  the  Toending  "oroblem.s  in  agriculture  are  caused  by  quan- 
tity or  surplus  production,  but  up  to  date  there  have  been  no  such  prob- 
lems in  the  case  of  quality  Toroduction.     There  never  seems  to  be  ^y 
surplus  in  the  very  best  quality  of  any  oarticular  product.  Curiousljs 
too,  the  lower  grades  of  such  loroducts  pay  most  of  the  sacrifice  in 
price  when  there  is  a  sur^olus .     In  the  case  of  practically  all  farm  com^ 
modi  ties,  there  is  entirely  too  great  a  orice  range  between  the  lower 
grades  and  the  highest  grades,  this  excess  range  being  caused  by  the 
fact  that  American  farmers  have  not  thus  far  paid  enough  attention  to 
proper  grading.  ...  Oi'r  Canadian  neighbors  have  been  paj'ing  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  proper  grrding  of  farm  products  during  recent  years 
and  they  are  apparently  roaming  the  reward  for  this  practice.  Several 
years  ^go  grades  were  established  in  Canada  on  grains,  cereal  grains, 
egss,  bacon,  cheese,  and  a-oples.     In  1918  when  the  ^^^'ork  was  first 
started  in  imDroving  the  quality  of  Cana.dlan  eggs,  the  "oer  ca^^ita  con- 
sumTjtion  was  from  15  to  16  dozen  'oer  year.     Since  that  time  the  consum-p- 
tion  -oer  capita  has  been  raised  to  over  30  dozen,   the  production  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  cxDort  trade  has  practically  disappeared  for  lack 
of  suoplics . . .  .  " 

"Meat  consuTTiDtion  in  the  United  States  has  kept  apiDroximate  ".y 
pace  with  population  growth  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,"  says  a 
pamphlet  on  "National  Meat  Consumption  and  Population  Growth,"  which  har 
just  been  issued  by  Armour's  Livestock  Bureau.     "This  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  fact  th^t  total  meat  production  in  this  country  has  failed  to 
m.aintain  a  proportionate  gain.    Avera.ee  annual  per  capita  meat  consump- 
tion to-day — in  1929  it  was  136.8  pounds — is  Just  about  the  same  as 
thirt^^  years  ago.    Population,  meanwhile,  has  increased  about  60  rser 
cent  and  the  total  of  meat  consumed  has  ga.ined  nearly  the  same  percent- 
age.   On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  increased  efficiency  in  the  live- 
stock industry,  due  to  better  breeding  and  earlier  marketing,  total 
meat  production  has  failed  to  keep  "Dace  and  now  stands  at  a  point  only 
about  40  per  cent  above  that  of  1900.     So  far,  imports  of  meat  have 
been  negligible  and  consumption  has  been  maintained  at  the  same  per 
Capita  level  through  the  gradual  reduction  in  o\;r  exports,  which  have 
declined  from  approxim.at  ely  10  per  cent  in  1900  and  14  per  cent  d"aring 
the  war,  to  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  total  domestic  production. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  United  States  with  its  vast  re- 
sources for  livestock  production  will  ha.ve  to  depend  on  other  countries 
for  its  supplies,  according  to  a  recent  study  of  trends  in  national 
mea.t  consumption  and  population  growth.    Nevertheless,  there  is  a  basis 
for  optimism  regarding  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry  and  a.pparcnt^ 
I'y  the  United  States  will  soon  be  able  to  consume,  a.t  good  prices,  all 
meat  produced  here." 
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Wheat  as  An  editorial  in  ^Ii:;?  1' I: a., 

Cattle  Feed    are  two  methods  "by  which;  ,  in  o^jjc  opinion^  farmers  may  improve  wheat 
pi*ices  su-h s t ail ti ally.    One  is  to  store  wheat,  and  the  other  is  to  feed 
some  of  the  crop  to  livestock.    Ohviously  the  second  method  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  first.    Experiments  show  tliat  at  the  present  price  levels 
for  corn,  wheat  and  livestock,  wheat  may  he  fed  profitably  to  live- 
stock.    It  is  practically  equal  pound  for  pound  to  corn  for  hogs,  and 
has  hecn  fed  successfully  as  a  part  of  the  ration  for  dairy  cows,  hcef 
cattle  and  poultry.     Indications  are  that  the  corn  crop  of  the  Middle 
West  may  he  moas-arahly  affected  hy  dry  wca.thcr,  thus  indicating  a 
possible  shortage  and  higher  price  for  that  crop  which  will  make  wheat 
at  present  prices  all  the  m.ore  valuable  as  a  livestock  feed.  Every 
"bushel  of  wheat  fed  diminishes  by  that  amount  the  surplus  of  wheat  and 
improves  its  price  position.     Should  daniage  to  the  corn  crop  be  very 
severe,  our  large  wheat  yield  in  I^ebraska  might  easily  be  converted 
into  m:uch  more  value  than  its  present  price  reflects.     It  may  malce 
possible  the  raising  and  feeding  of  the  normal  amount  of  livestock, 
which  might  o therm  so  have  to  be  sacrificed  with  a  shortage  of  feed. . 
Moreover,  it  will  afford  farmers  in  the  winter  wheat  territory,  who  arc 
often  handicapped  in  raising  and  feeding  livestock  because  of  the  un- 
certain yields  of  corn,  to  do  so  this  year.    Possibly  farmers  in  those 
sections  could  profitably  feed  some  wheat  to  livestock  every  year.  More 
encouragement  might  well  be  given  to  feeding  wheat  all  over  the  winter 
wheat  belt.    In  our  opinion,  the  feeding  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
wheat  with  a  favorable  price  relationship  between  it  and  livestock 
would  correct  at  an  early  date  the  low  price  situation." 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "This  is  no 

time  for  alarmist  talk  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the  drought.  Un- 
questionably the  situation  is  potentially  serious  alrao'^'.t  evoryAhore  in 
the  United  States,  but  oven  average  rainfall  in  August  and  September 
will  make  possible  a  reasonably  satisfactory  harvest  and  the  more  fact 
that  rainfall  has  been  subnormal  so  far  this  year  is  a  good  basis  for 
anticipating  average  precipitation  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Katurc 
always  balances  her  accounts  in  the  end.    preliminary  estimates  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  with  average  rainfall 
for  this  month  and  next  there  mil  be  better  than  average  feed-grain 
crops  in  Ivew  England  and  part  of  the  Southeastern  States,  including 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  the  mountain  regions,  average  crops  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  I©wa,  South  Diekota  and  ITebraska  and  somewhat  less 
than  average  crops  in  the  Southwestern  States.    Unless  the  drought 
extends  into  September,  four-fifths  of  an  average  feed- grain  crop  is 
expe-ctod  in  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Alabama  and  three-quarters  of  a  full  crop  in  the  lands  lying  directly 
in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  valleys  and  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
North  Dakota.    Moreover,  such  crops  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions » 
lettuce  and  cabbage  promise  to  be  larger  than  last  year  if  rain  falls 
gonernJly  within  the  next  few  days.    The  present  situation  seems  the 
more  serious,  in  that  the  United  States  is  not  accustomed  to  meteorolog- 
ical abnormalities.    The  drought  can  not  last  forever.    The  country 
does  not  face  the  prospect  of ^starvation.  Without  minimizing  the  poten- 
tial seriousness  of  the  situation,  it  would  ^e  well  if  a  more  optimistic 
sentiment  prevailed." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  quOTATlOl.'S 

tsiTm 

products  Au.^st  6. — Live  stock  prices :     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.75;  heifers  (550-850  Vcs  .)  good  and  choice 
$8.75  to  $10.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $10  to  $12;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice. $6. 50  to  $7.25;  hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  lbs.)  good^and  choice  ^8.60  to  $9.50;  light  weights  (140-160 
lbs.);  good  and'choice  $9.25  to  $9.85;   slaughter  pigs  (lCBO-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.40  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  above  quotations).     Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and  la;nbs:  Lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.75  to  $9.75;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

G-rain  prices:    Ho .  1  dark  northern  spring  \^'heat  (13^  Drotein) 
Minneapolis  96^  to  99^;  Ho, 2  red  winter,  Chicfgo  94-|  to  96^;  St.  Louis 
95  to  96^;  Kansas  City  87-g-  to  90-|^;  Ho, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  93  to  95^d;  Kansas  City  84  to  87^-;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn 
Minneapolis,  92  to  93S',  Kansas  City  94  to  97-^^;  Ho .  3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  9SiS',  Minneapolis  97  to  98^;  Kansas  City  95  to  98^;  Ho.  3  white 
oats,  Chicago  40  to  45(2f;  Minneapolis  39  to  40^;  Kansas  City  41  to  43^. 

Wholesale  prices  of~fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  37^;. 91  score,  36i^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  Ho .  1  fresh  Ajnerican  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Flats,  18  to  19^^;  Single  Daisies,  18  to  18^^;  Young  Americas, 
18  to  18^^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  inr.lO  designated  m-axkets 
advanced  12  points  to  12. 18^^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  18,49^,    Hew  October  future  contracts  on  the 
Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13  points. to  12.77^,  and  on  the  How 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  12,79^, 

Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged 
$2.50-$3,25  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  markets.    Hew  Jersey  sacked 
Cobblers  $l.i5-$1.50  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  mostly  $1.25  f.o.b. 
Hew  Jersey  points.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  Sl.60-$1.75 
carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35  f.o.b.  Kaw  Valley,  Kans.    Eastern  Shore 
Maryland  and  Delaware  Salmon  Tint  and  Pink  Meat  cantaloupes  brought. 
$1-$1.75  per  standard  45' s  in  the  East.     California  Salmon  Tints  $3- 
$3.75  in  city  markets.    Horth  and  South  Carolina  Elberta  peaches  $1.50- 
$2.75  per  six-basket  carriers  and  bushel  baskets,  medium  to  large  sizeG 
in  eastern  cities.     Georgia  Elbertas  $1.75-$2.25  in  the  East.  Georgia, 
Horth  and  South  Carolina  Tom^  Watson  watermelons,  24-30  pounds  average 
brought  $225-$350  bulk  per  car  in  Hew  York  City;  Dixie  Belles  $45-$100 
and  Thurmond  Grays  $50-$100  f.o.b.  Macon,  Georgia.  (Prepared  by  Bu. 
of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv'ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricuiture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  refiected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agrlctiltiiro,  particularism  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FEDERAL  Secretary  Hyde  announced  yesterday  that  on  the  suggestion 

DROUGHT  AID        of  President  Hoover,  questionnaires  Tould  iDe  sent  to  all  farmers 

in  the  drought  area,  requesting  estimates  of  their  losses.  Shortly 
after  Mr.  Hyde  conferred  with  the  President,  the  latter  was  told 
by  C.  E.  Huff,  president  of  the  Farmers  ITational  G-rain  Corporation,  that  the 
drought  would  result  in  wiping  out  the  large  ^^heat  surplus,  and  would  thus  TDorrait 
farmers  to  start  next  year  in  better  shape.  (Press,  Aug,  8.) 

A  second  report  says:  "With  reports  of  acute  distress  in  the  droi;ght- 
stricken  areas  of  the  Middle  West  accumulating  from  hour  to  hour,  three  administra- 
tive departments  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  s"^Aung  into  action  yesterday  in  an  ef- 
fort to  render  lorompt  assistance  to  the  farm  communities  upon  which  the  full  force 
of  the  unprecedented  disaster  has  fallen.    Although  the  relief  dri^sye  centered  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  '^ith  Secretary  Hyde  arriving  at  his  office  to  take 
personal  charge  of  a  county-'by-county  survey  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  suffer- 
ing, the  first  positive  steps  toward  succoring  farm  families  in  their  distress 
came  from  the  War  Department.    This  action  took  the  form  of  orders  from  Secretary 
Hurley , directing  MaJ  .^G-cn.  Dennis  Nolan,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps  Area,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  wt  all  available  Army  equipment ,  into  service 
in  hauling  water  for  rural  communities  whose  sources  of  drinking  water  have  dried 
up.... While  the  War  Department  was  ordering  this  move  to  bring  immediate  relief  to 
families  threatened  with  a  water  famine,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Treasury 
were  busy  '"dth  plans  for  extending  long-term  credits  to  comm^jnities  where  farmers 
have  had  their  immediate  resources  wiped  out  by  the  prolonged  absence  of  rain.  The 
Farm  Board* s  credit  program  took  definite  form  in  a  proposal  to  sell  wheat  for 
feeding  livestock  on  long-term  credits,  provided  business  m.en  and  farmers  would 
form  local  corporations  to  gp.arajitec  the  notes.    A  statement  from  the  board. ex- 
plained that  under  the  law  it  wa-s  powerless  to  give  away  its  resources,  but  thdt 
it  was  authorized  to  exercise  the  utmost  liberality  in  the  matter  of  loans...." 


DROUGHT  AKD  Milk  production  in  Maryland  faces  a  cut  of  50  per  cent  be- 

MILK  PRODUCTION  cause  of  the  drought,  according  to  Associated  Press  dispatches 
from  Baltimore  to-day.  Thousands  of  cows  in  Maryland  herds  have 
not  had  adeq_uate  pasturage  for  four  weeks.    The  m.ilk  supply  of  Bait:' 

more  has  been  cut  from  85,000  gallons  daily  to  50,000  according  to  Wallace  Heaps, 

secretary  of  the  Maryland  Dairjmien*  s  Association. 

New  York  reported  a  milk  reduction  of  more  than  11  per  cent,  and  a  price 

increase  of  1  cent  per  quart,  assessed  as  a  relief  measure  for  dairy  farmers  whoso 

pastures  hav6  been  ruined  by  heat  and  drought. 


BRIS4IN  REFUSES  The  British  Government  has  informed  the  State  DepaJ*tment 

TO  LIFT  APPLE  BAN    that  it  can  not  lift  the  embargo  on  American  apples  imposed  by 
a  recent  order  because  of  alleged  infectation  with  a  fruit  fly, 
according  to  the  press  to-day.  The  report  says:  "In  the  note  Great 
Britain  took  the  position  that  while  less  infectation  had  been  found  since  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultu:'e-  undertook  some  months  ago  to  inspect  all  apples  shipped  and 

to  give  certificates  of  inspection,  the  British  authorities  did  not  dare  take  the 
risk  of  importing  the  pest..."   
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Section  2 

New  York  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Svn  of  A'o^^st  5  saj^s:  "Governor 

Farm  Plan    Roosevelt  of  lUe^  York  anno-ijnces  a  plan  to  examine  those  contemplating 
careers  as  fermers  in  the  Emipire  State.     The  idea... is  to  aid  them  "by 
a  study  of  their  q-'jalif ications  and  resources  to^rard  "branches  of  farm 
production  in  T^hich  they  seem,  to  have  some  chs^nce  of  s'jccess.     In  so 
far  as  it  is  m.erely  a  form,  of  practical  education,  and  that  is  what  tlE 
Uew  York  'examination'  for  farmers  appears  to  be,  it  seem.s  to  point  in 
the  direction  of  an  important  phase  of  farm  relief.     In  Washir^gton  the 
Federal  Farm.  Board  is  concerning  itself  primarily  ^"ith  agricult^ural 
marketing  questions  of  '^orld,  and  som.c times,  it  socmis,  of  almost  cosmic 
scope.     Conseau.ently,  it  has  no' tim.e  to  devote  to  the  question  of  adjust- 
ing the  individual  farmer  to  the  individual  requirements  of  particular 
typos  of  farm  production — -ondor  '^hat  are  al-^ays  someT^hat  distinctive  cir» 
cumstances.     And  yet  this  handling  of  the  individual  equation  in  agri- 
culture has  a  very  vital  "bearing  on  the  possibilities  of  farm  relief  on. 
a  national  scale.     In  cooperation  ^ith  agricult'oral  schools  and  organi- 
zations of  farmers  it  seems  as  though  there  arc  possibilities  of  import- 
ant accom.plishmxCnt  through  State  and  local  endeavors  to  ratior^Jizo  fam« 
ing  at  the  bottom,  as  toII  as  at  the  top.     In  that  connection  the  Nc?? 
York  ^ exrm.ination'  plrx  seems  to  be  a  stop  in  the  right  direction." 

The  Swedish- American  Trade  Journal  for  July  states  that  a  mee-t- 
ing  was  held  at  the  Bergen  Stock  Exchange  recently  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  collaboration  between  fifteen  factories  in  the  Norwegian 
Canned  goods  industry  ^ith  the  intention  of  fT;r'ther  invading  the  Ameri- 
can m.arket.     It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  .joint  sales  office  in  I\Few 
York  to  push  exports  despite  tariff  restrictions. 

Poultry  in  Co'J-ntry  Life  (London)  for  July  26  says:  "The  extraordinary  in- 

Britain       terest  talcen  in  TDoultry  farming  finds  remarkable  nroof  in  the  fourth 


World* s  Poultry  Congress,  which  is  being  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
this  week... The  success  ^hich  has  attended  their  efforts  can  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  the  accommiodation  provided  for  poultry  from,  all  parts 
of  the  '^'orld  is  fully  occupied,  and  that,  even  though  the  space  allotted 
for  commercial  exhibits  was  twice  extended,  it  has  Droved  ir.adequato .  . . 
Actually  one  of  the  remarkable  things  em.phasized  at  the  Congress  is 
that  Britain  and  C-ermany  are  practicf-lly  the  only  co^untries  of- note 
which  are  not  engaged  in  the  export  trade,   so  far  as  eggs  and  tabic 
birds  arc  concerned.     The  exporting  countries  have  profited  greatly  from 
the  information  mxadc  availpb  Ic  at  previous  Songresses.    Modern  condition* 
and  requirem.ents  ha-ve  been  studied,  research  institutes  have  been  es- 
tablished, rith  the  result  that  such  countries  as  Poland,  G-reece  and  < 
Bulgaria  find  Great  Britain  one  of  their  best  clients  for  poultry  pro-  ^ 
duce.     It  is  ^ith  regard  to  facts  of  this  character  that  the  Governjnent, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  has  decided  to  issue  the  following  . 
message  concerning  the  congress  to  the  citizens  of  this  country:  'Here 
is  a  picture  of  the  effort  that  the  '.^orld  is  making  to  expand  the  poul- 
try industry.     Here  are  the  co^untries  that  are  making  a  vast  profit  ot-t 
of  the  business.     Here  we  stand  with  nearly  two  million  people  out  of 
work,  with  ample  room,  for  poultry  f armis .    We  have  a  market  at  o^ur  door, 
a  perennial  demand  for  eggs  and  birds,  and  in  spite  of  this  we  are  one 
of  the  very  few  countries  of  the  world  that  are  unable  to  supply  their 
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own  needs.    This  ^orld  gathering  illustrates  not  only  a  world  effort 
but  the  part  we  are  ta^ng  in  it.     From  every  vie^TOoint  it  is  necessa.ry 
that  the  home  effort,  great  thought  it  ujidouhtedly  is,  should  "be  dou^J 
bled;  that  we  should  achieve  self-support;  that  we  should  Join  the 
■  ranks  of  the  exporters  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  of  the  best  stock  in  the  world.    Where  horses  and  cattle,  sheep  ■ 
and  pi^^s  are  concerned,  the  national  supremacy  is  well-nigh  unchallengec' 
l?iniy  should  we  not  do  as  much  with  the  small  livestock  as  we  have  done 
with  the  large.'    Much  has  been  done  to  bring  home  to  agriculturists 
what  is  expected  of  thorn.    Over  20,000,000  pounds  annually  goes  out 
from  this  country  to  pa^^  for  imported  eggs  and  table  birds.     The  soil, 
clima.tG  and  natural  conditions  arc  entirely  favorable  for  poultry- 
farming  in  this  country,  and  it  only  remains  for  farmers  to  realize  thi,' 
simple  fact .  • .  " 

Russian  Farm  Walter  Duranty,  writing  from  Moscow  to  the  New  York  Times  of 

Incomes       July  30,  spys:  "One  of  the  most  important  Droblcm.s  now  facing  the 

Soviet  is  the  ai^portionmcnt  in  money  and  in  kind  c-jmong  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  collectives  which  vary  in  t\npQ  from  the  100  per  cent 
'commune'  to  the  loosest  sort  of  organization  for  working  the  land 
jointly.     In  the  communis,  which  are  the  rarest,  though  from  the  Bol- 
shevist viewpoint  the  highest  form  of  collectives  there  is  little  dif- 
ficulty.   The  members  share  everything  equally  irrespective  of  the 
contribution  in  cattle  or  tools  which  they  made  at  the  beginning  and 
the  only  distinction  is  the  extra  food  allowance  for  large  families. 
The  commonest  form,  the  artel,  which  is  advocated  by  the  authorities  at 
present  as  a  step  towards  the  commune,  implies  collective  ownership 
of  the  land,   cattle,  machinery,  tools,  buildings,  and  so  forth,  but 
there  has  been  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  just  how  income  is  to  be 
distributed. ,  The  agricultural  Commissariat  and  the  Collective  Farm 
Board  have  just  issued  instructions  on  how  the  distribution  is  to  be 
carried  out.... Thus,  it  is  laid  down  that  distribution  is  based  on  'the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  nature  of  the  work  done.'    Tn  other  words, 
hard  working  members  are  to  be  rewarded.     Secondly,  the  distribution  is 
to  be  by  famxilies — of  course  with  an  extra  food  allowance  for  nmcrous 
children — but  not  by  units ... .Thirdly,  5  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion is  to  be  sot  aside  to  com.ponsato  those  members  who  pooled  a  larger 
amount  of  cattle,  machines  and  so  forth,  than  the  others.     This  will 
encourage  the  'middle  peasant,'  and  if  decided  upon  earlier  would  have 
done  much  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate    slaughter  of  cattle  by  the 
peasants,  who  preferred  to  kill  or  sell  them  to  putting  them  in  a  gen- 
eral 'pool'  on  equal  terms  with  their  poorer  fellow-members.  Finally, 
instructions  have  been  announced  that  the  winter  grain  produced  by 
peasants  mio  joined  the  collectives  last  spring  shall  remain  at  the 
sowers'  disposal..." 

An  editorial  in  Michigan  Farmer  for  JvHy  26  says:  "The  farm 
price  of  wheat  is  at  a  point  where  farmers  can  afford  to  consider  its 
use  for  feeding.     In  Illinois  farmers  are  holding  on  to  their  old  corn 
with  the  iDrice  at  above  ?0  cents  for  56  pounds,  while  Kansas  farmers 
are  rushing  their  wheat  to  the  market  with  the  r-rice  at  55  cents  for 
60  TDOunds.     Since  Michigan  feeders  usually  bi^y  corn,  the  wise  thing  to 
do  is  to  substitute  wheat  which  they  can  purchase  at  a  lower  price  per 
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pound  than  good  corn.     Also  wheat  can  "be  had  in  time  to  prepare  hogs 
for  the  August  and  Septemher  market  when  hog  prices  are  usually  at 
their  best.     In  the  nineties  ^'^.hen  wheat  was  selling  at  48  cents  vev 
bushel  one  central  Michigan  farmer  bought  wheat  of  a  neighbor  at  the 
above  price,  fed  it  to  hif?.  hogs  and  realized  ninety  cents  for  the 
wheat.    At  the  present  range  of  price -c^.  for  hogs  and  wheat  it  will  pay 
to  feed  wheat  to  them." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

Agricul-  An  editorial  in  The  ITcw  York  Time?  for  August  2  snys:  "When  otd 

ture  reads  the  ^Annotated  List  of  the  Important  North  Ancrican  Porcst  In- 

sects* compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  wonder  is  that 
any  trees  arc  loft.    There  arc  the  tree-killing  bark  beetles  that  de- 
stroy yearly  six  billion  feet  of  lumber  valued  at  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,    But  from_  a  money  standpoint  the  toll  taken  by  the  insects 
that  destroy  wood  products,  from  the  green  tree  to  the  finished  sea- 
soned product,  is  even  greater.     Then  there  are  still  others  whose 
likes  and  dislikes  have  to  be  considered  in  forest  administration — whicl 
means  the  battle  of  the  trees  with  their  inveterate  enemies.     They  seem 
to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  preventing  the  reproduction  of  trees 
desirable  from  the  hman  point  of  view  and  in  increasing  the  percentage 
of  the  undesirable.     They  oven  affect  the  rate  of  growth  of  some,  and 
seem  sometimes  to  be  in  collusion  with  fire  to  augment  its  ill  cffccts-**- 
allies  of  the  bramble,  which  the  trees  in  the  earliest  scriptural  fable 
chose  to  rule  over  them  and  which  later  set  the  whole  forest  on  fire, 
Man  has  come  as  the  friend  of  the  trees  in  their  passive  resistance  to 
the  insect  hosts.    He  has  invited  other  insects  to  prey  upon  those 
which  are  most  destructive,  and  has  even  spread  epidemic  diseases  among 
them.    President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University,  in  conferring  an  honorary- 
degree  upon  a  'profound  student  of  insects,'   sadd  that  '  t^ey  also' 
manage  their  complex  community  life  without  the  use  of  reason.    An  emi- 
nent entomologist  not  long  ago  expressed  the  view  that  insects  might  wir 
out  unless  maji  bestirred  himself,  for,  though  they  be  without  reason, 
there  is  a  pleasant  theory  that  they  lost  it  by  ordering  their  life  so 
effectively  as  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  it.... Till  man,  the  firc- 
bringer,  came,  the  forests  seem  to  ha.ve  held  their  own  against  the 
Lilliputian  invaders.    But  they  now  need  all  the  help  that  man  can  give 
that  their  benign  shadows  may  not  leave  our  land." 
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Section  4 
mKST  quOIATIONS 

Products  Aiig^ast  7.-- ^Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8,25  to  $10.75;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.75;  heifers  (550-850  Ihs.)  good  and  choice 
$8.75  to  $10.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice  $6.50  to  $7.25;  hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250  "to  350  Ihs.)     good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $9.55;  light  weights  (140 
to  IcO  lbs.)     good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.70;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $9.40  (soft  and  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  -^i^cluded  from  abovo  q-aotations)  ,     Sheep,   slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $8.50  to  $9,65;  feeding  lambs  ' 
(range  stod:)  medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75, 

G-ra-in  prices:  No»l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  96  l/8  to  99  l/Scf;  ITo.2  red  winter^,  Chicago  97  to  96|-(^; 
St,  Louis  96  to  97^;  Kansas  City  89^"  to  93,;5;  110.2  hard  winter  (not  of 
protein  basis)  Chicago  96  to  98^;  Kansas  ty  85  to  88,;^;  lTo.3  mixed 
corn,  Ivlinncapolis  90  to  91^;  Kansas  City  97  to  98^;  lTo.3  yellow  corn, 
Chicago  $1.02;  Minnoppolis  95  to  96,;^;  Kansas  City  98^  to  $1;  No, 3 
white  oats,  Chicac?o  41  to  43^;  Minneapolis  37-|  to  38f^;  Kansas  City 
42  to  44(^ , 

New  Jersey  Cobbler  potatoes  rr-n?ed  $1 .25-$l.  65  _  sacked  per  100 
poundr^  in  eastern  cities;  $1,25-$1,35  f  ,o.b.  northern  and  central  New 
Jersey  "ooints.    Kansas  and  Missouri  ^pcked  cobblers  $l,85-$2  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  $1.35-*1.45  f,o,b,  Kaw  Valley,  Kans.     East  Shore 
Virginia  and  Maryland  cobblers  $2-$3.25  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city 
markets,     Georgia  Elberta  peaches,  medi^jm  to  large  sizes,  brought  $2- 
$3  per  six-basket  carrier  and  bushel  basket  in  terminal  markets.  North 
and  South  Carolina  Elbertas  $2-$2,75  in  the  East.     Georgia,  North  and 
South ^ Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24—30  poi^Jids  average  $195-$370 
bulk  per  car ^ in  New  York  City;  Dixie  Belles  and  Thurmond  Grays  $5C-$125 
f.o.b,  Macon,  Georgia.     California  ^urlock  Section  Salmon  Tint  canta- 
loupes $3-63.75  per  standard  45 '§  in  city  markets;  Hales  Best  $1.35-. 
$1.65. f.o.b.  Turlock,    Eastern  Shoro  Maryland  and  Delaware  Salm.on  Tints 
ojid  Pink'Meats  $1-$1.75  in  the  East;  -3  and  14  inch  heads  fair  $1-$1.50 
f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  Maryland  points, 

Averaj^e  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  20  points  to  12.38^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
price  stood  at  17.90^.     New  October  future" contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchanp-e  advanced  19  points  to  12.96^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchan-^e  advanced  21  points  to  13^. 

"'Jhclesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  374^^;  91  score,  37^;  90  score,  36^^. 

TTholesale  Drices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18-J^  to  19i<f;  Single  Daisies,  18^^  to  18|-^;  Young  Americas, 
18^^,     (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  PRSSIDElvT  President  Hoover  yesterday  issued  the  following  statement: 

CALLS  DHOUG-HT    "As  a  result  of  conferences  of  the  last  few  days  which  embrace  the 
EELISr  PAKLSY    Cabinet,  m.emhers  of  the  Fann  Board  and  the  laxm  Loan  Board,  to- 
gether with  Presidents  Thompson,  Taber  and  Huff  of  the  farm  organ- 
izations, I  h^ve  decided  to  ask  the  G-cvernors  of  the  States  most 
acutely  affected  by  the  drought  to  meet  with  us  in  Washington  next  Thursday  in 
order  to  consider  definite  plans  for  organization  of  relief.     Such  organization 
will  need  first  to  be  undertaken  by  the  States  and  through  them  the  counties  with 
whom  the  various  Federal  agencies  can  cooperate. 

"I  now  h^ve  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  IDepartment  of  Agriculture  of  the 
situation  as  of  August  1.     It  shows  that  the  shortage  of  animal  feed  crops  is  most 
acuto  in  southeastern  Missouri,  northern  Arka.nsas,   southern  Illinois,  southern 
Indiana,  southern  Ohio,  Kentucky,  northern  West  Virginia  and  northern  Virginia, 
with  spots  of  loss  dimensions  in  Montana,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, —  the  latter 
three  States  being  the  less  acutely  affected.     I  shall  ask  the  G-ovcrnors  of  those 
Strtos  to  attend.     The  feed  crops  in  some  other  States  arc  also  reduced,  the  amount 
of  ultimate  reduction  depending  upon  rain  during  the  next  two  weeks.     It  may  de-  . 
vclop  that  we  shnjl  need  to  ask  the  G-ovcrnors  of  one  or  two  other  States  also  to 
attend. . . . 

"Secretary  Hyde  has  instructed  the  county  agents  to  m^ke  a  further,  mo3S9 
searching  and  definite  ,report  upon  the  later  progress  of  the  drought  and  the  nature 
of  the  relief  that  wall  be  necessary  in  the  different  counties.    We  are  in  hopes 
that  we  shall  have  this  information  in  hajnd  ready  for  the  meeting  of  the  Governors. 
The  situation  is  one  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  concern,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  drought  has  mainly  affected  animal  feed,  the  bulk  of  the  direct  human  food 
production  of  the  country  being  abundantly  in  hand.    Nevertheless,  there  will  bo 
a  great  deal  of  privation  among  families  in  the  drought  areas  due  to  the  loss  of 
income  and  the  financial  difficulties  imposed  upon  them  to  carry  their  animals 
over  the  winter.,." 


FAHlvl  LOAIT  BOAKD  President  Hoover  announced  yesterday  that  he  had  reap- 

RSAPPOimvSl^TJ    pointed  Floyd  H.  Harrison  of  Virginia  as  a  member ,.of  the  Federal 

Farm  Loan  Board.    Mr.  Harrison  was  first  aioioointed  to  the  board 

in  1927.   (Press,  Aug.  9.) 


GEORaiA  TOBACCO      *'        An  Atlanta  dispatch  August  7  states  that  Georgia  tobacco 
^EAL                   grower s_ August  6  abandoned  efforts  to  get  relief  from  reported 
below-production-cost  prices  through  the  medium  of  the  South 
Carolina  cooperatives.    The  report  says:  "Dispatches  from  several 
markets  in  the  bright  leaf  belt  indicated  a  steady  improvement  in  Drices  with  a 
better  quality  being  offered.     The  decision  to  end  negotiations  with  South  Carolina? 
cooperatives  came  in  a  telegram  from  Savannah,  which  said  the  representatives  of 
G-eorgia  growers  would  not  go  to  Florence,  S.C.,  for  a  conference  with  cooperative 
officials.     The  announcement  was  made  by  the  SavaJinah  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sponsor 
of  the  Southeastern  Agricultural  Products  Cooperatives  Consolidated,  a  farmer  or- 
gani  zat X  on ..."   
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Section  2 

Bankers  to  The  ITew  York  Times  to-day  says:  "With  the  support  of  iDowerful 

Aid  Cuban  Wall  Street  and  Canadian  banlcing  interests,  a  determined  effort  will  be 
Sugar  made  to  extricate  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  from  its  present  acute  posi- 

tion.   Thomas  L.  Chadbourne  of  Chadbourne,  Stanchfield  cSc  Levy,  announced 
last  night  that  representatives  of  the  Chase  %tional  Bank,  the  National 
City  Bank,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  executives  of 
American-owned  companies  having  production  in  Cuba,  and  representatives 
of  Cuban-omed  estates,  had  formed  a  commdttee  to  'find  and  apply  reme- 
dies for  the  present  deplorable  situation. .One  of  the  chief  problems 
faced  by  the  committee  is  that  of  findin^^  a  means  to  handle  carry-overs 
of  sugar  from  one  season  to  the  next.    The  committee  will  also  work  on 
the  problem,  of  bringing  loroduction  and  con3umption  into  an  approximate  . . 
balance.    Heretofore  all  efforts  to  effect  an  arrangement  with  other 
largo  producing  countries  for  the  restriction  of  loroduction  have  failed. 
.  . . "  ^ 

Beet  Growers^  S.  H.  McKclvie  of  the  Federal  FaJ-m  Board  stated  in  an  address 

Association    over  the  radio  August  8  that  delegate  representatives  from  seventeen 
States  in  which  sugar  beets  are  grovm  met  in  Denver  last  Saturday, 
August  2,  and  organized  th©  I^ational  Beet  Growers'  Association.    As  in 
other  cases  in  which  agricultural  commodity  cooperatives  have  organized 
nationally,  the  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.    The  new  association  will  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  m^ket- 
ing  act  as  a  bargaining  association  o^med  and  controlled  by  growers. 
Directors  from  sixteen  districts  were  elected,    Mr.  McKelvie  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  the  -oroduction  of  sugar  beets  in  this  country  rep- 
resents over  800,000  acres  of  land  used  for  that  purpose  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  are  en^-aged  either  in  growing  beets  or  processing 
them.    The  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  encourage  better  methd 
of  iDroduction  and  distribution. 

Georgia  A  Macon  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Lincoln  McConnell,  manager  of 

Offers  Free    the  Macon  Chamber  of  Coramierce,  telegraphed  President  Hoover  yester- 
Pastures      day  in  behalf  of  landowners  in  the  Macon  area  offering  free  pastures 
for  cattle  from  the  Middle  West  and  other  sections  stricken  seriously 
with  drought.    Mr.  McConnell  said  the  offer  applied  especially  to  stock 
raisers  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Virginia,  where  the  drought  was  felt  most 
seriously.    He  pointed  out  that  grass  and  water  were  plentiful  in  this 
territory  and  that  provisions  could  be  made  for  grazing  several  thou- 
sand head  of  livestock  for  eleven  months  of  the  year." 

Paris  ITitrate  A  Paris  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  6  states  that  full 

Conference  agreement  on  all  the  principal  points  at  issue  has  now  been  reached 
at  Paris  at  conferences  of  delegates  of  European  synthetic  nitrate 
producers  and  the  cartel  for  which  broad  outlines  were  laid  down  last 
week-end  may  be  considered  as  com-oleted.     It  includes  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Poland,  Belgium,  Holland,  the  Scandinavian  coimtries,  Italy, 
France  and  Czechoslovalcia.     Negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  world 
nitrate  trust — one  of  the  most  powerful  industrial  combines  ever  at- 
tempted— are  expected  to  begin  in  Paris  as  soon  as  official  representa- 
tives are  appointed  by  the  Chilian  natural  nitrates  groups. 
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Section  3 
MARKET  QUCTATIOITS 

Farm 

products  August  6. — Live  stock ^rice s :     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  veal- 

ers;  steers  (1100-1500  Ics.)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.75;  co'^-s, 
good  and  choree,  $5.50  to  $7.75;  heifers  (550-850  los.)  good  and  choice, 
$8.75  to  $10.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder  and  stocker 
cattle;   steers,  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.25;  hogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  lbs.)  good 'and  choice  $8.85  to  $9.70;  li^^ht  lights  (140-160  Id? 
good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.80;  slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  rcFsting  73igs  excluded  from  ahove  quota- 
tions.)    Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:     Lamhs ,  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs.  down)' $8.50  to  $9.55;  feeding  lambs  ( -ange  stock)  mediijm  to  choice 
$5.50  to  $5.75. 

C-rain  prices:     Nq.I  dark  spring  wheat  (13^-  protein)  IvCinneapolis 
97-i  to  $1.00x;  ^0,2  red  winter,  Chicago  96^  to  9Bi(f:;  St.  Louis  94^^  to 
95^;  Kansas  City,  89^  to  92^^;  lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  96^  to  98^;  Kansas  City  86^:^  to  88^^;  1\!0.3  mixed  corn  Hinneapolis 
88i^  to  90i-c^;  Kansas  City  96^  to  99^;  ^Jo .  3  yellow  corn  Chic^o  $1.02t 
Minneapolis' 93^  to  94i^ ;  Kansas  City  98^  to  $1.01;  Iv  o .  3  white  oats 
Chicago  40f^  to  42^/^;  Minneapolis  37  5/6  to  38  5/8^;  Kansas  City  43  to - 
44(?f. 

Average  price  of  Middling  Bpot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  65  points  to  11.73c^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  la.st  yoai* 
the  T3rico  was  17.68^.     ITcw  October  fut^jrc  contracts  on  the  Uew  York 
Cotton  ExchaJige  declined  64  points  to  12,32^,  and  on  the  llow  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  69  points  to  12.31^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  frosh  crcpmicry  butter  at  I>Tc'"  York  were: 
92  score,  38^^;  91  score,  37i(^;  90  score,  37^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  !'o .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  l\Iew  York  were.* 
riats,  18?-^  to  19-|^;  Single  Daisies,  18'^;  Young  Ajnericas,  ISi^^. 

I'ew  Jersey  Cobbler  potatoes  ran^-ed  $1.25-$1.50  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  top  of  $1.90  in  Pittsburgh;  mostly  $1.50  f .o.b 
Kew. Jersey  points.     Eastern  ShoBe  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobblers  $2.50- 
$3  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  the  East.     Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobbler 
$1.85-$2,10  carlot  sales  per  100  poimds  in  Chicago,     aeorgia,  L'orth 
and  South  Carolina  Tom  Wat son _ watermelons ,  24-30  pounds  average,  brought 
$250-$400  bulk  per  car  in  UewYork  City;  Dixie  Belles  $50-$125  f .o.b. 
and  Thurm-ond  G-rays  $75~$150  f.o.b.  Macon,  G-a.     Georgia.  Elberta  pei^ches 
$2-$3.25  per  six-basket  carriers  and  bushel  baskets  in  consuming  centerr 
North  and  South  Carolina  Slbertas,  raediiLm  to  large  sizes,. $2-$3  in. city 
markets.     California  Turlock  Section  Salmon  Tint  cajitaloupes  $3.25-$4 
per. standard  45's  in  eastern  cities;  Hales  Best  mostly  $1,75  f.o.b.  Tur- 
lock,    Eastern  Shore  Mpryl^J^id  and  Delaware  Salmon  Tints  and  Pink  Moats 
75^-$2.       (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr ,  Scon.) 
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THE  DROUCrHT  ^  The  As?;ociated  Press  of  Augiast  10  reports:  "The  helping  hand 

SITUATION  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Nation's  railroads  reached  out  on 

Saturday  to  assist  the  drought- stricken  farmers  with  reduced  freight 
rates  as  President  Hoover  and  the  American  Red  Cross  kept  constant 
tab  on  the  situation  with  a  view  to  extending  further  relief.     The  first  concrete 
step  to  aid  the  1,000,000  farm  families  in  the  most  seriously  affected  areas  in  a 
dozen  States  was  talcen  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     In  a  special  order 
it  notified  railroads  they  could  place  in  effect  immediately  reduced  rates  on  live- 
stock, feeds  and  water  without  observing  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act. 
President  Hoover  late  in  the  day  conferred  at  his  Rapidan  River  lodge  in  Virginia 
with  Secretary  Hyde  and  Jam.cs  C.  Stone,  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
and  was  in  constant  touch  wi vh,  the  White  House  by  telephone. 

"The  Agriculture  Secretary  and  Mr.  Stone  were  called  to  the  camp  by  Mr,  _ 
Hoover  for  a  discussion  of  latest  developments.    Mr.  Hyde  took  '^ith  him  latest  re- 
ports on  the  situtation  from  county  agents  in  the  drought  regions,  while  Mr.  Stone 
was  prepared  to  give  the  President  a  first  hand  picture  of  conditions  in  Kentucky, 
southern  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio. 

"Mean7'hile,  messages  of  acccpta.ncc  of  Prcsid^t^ IJoovcr '  s  invitation  to  a  con* 
ferencc  of  governors  of  the  drought- stricken  States  Thursday  began  rca.ch- 

ing  the  White  House,     Three  of  the  t^'^^elve  governors  invited — Reed,  Kansas;  Parnell, 
Arkansas,  and  Coooer,  Ohio — had  replied  during  the  day  sJid.  the  others  were  expected 
to  follow  over  the  week  end.     Chairm.an  Legge,  of  the  Farm  Board,  notified  Washing- 
ton from  Caldwell,  Idaho,  that  he  was  hurrying  here  by  train  and  airplane  to  at- 
tend the  White  House  conference. 

"In  a  statement  before  his  departure  for  the  Hoover  cajnp.  Secretary  Hyde 
said  the  economic  effects  of  the  drought  emphasized  the  benefits  that  might  be  at- 
tained by  the  organization  of  fa^rmers  to  control  crops.     He  added,  however,  he 
did  not  share  the  feeling  '  tii^.t  this  terrible  drought  is  a  blessing  to  American 
agriculture,  either  in  disguise  or  in  any  guise.',.." 

"The  press  this  morning  reports:  "President  Hoover  'aIII  put  direct  responsi- 
bility for  administering  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  the  drought  parched  areas  on 
an  oi'ganization  made  up  of  local  authorities  and  citizens  which  will  be  backed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  available  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  G-ovcrn- 
ment....Tho  President  will  take  no  further  steps  until  he  returns  to  the  White 
House  to-day  and  receives  the  final  detailed  reports  ^'^hich  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  gathering  from  its  county  ^ents  in  the  drought  area..." 


WORLD  NITRATE                   A  Berlin  dispatch  August  10  states  that  an  international 
AGRSEME3TO           agreement  between  the  producers  of  natural  and  synthetic  nitrates, 
which  covers  every  part  of  the  globe  except  the  United  States  and 
deals  mainly  with  price-fixing, has  been  signed  at  Berlin  between  the 
Chilean  inte^^ests  and  the  German  Synthetic  Nitrate  Syndicate,  which  acted  on  behalf 
of  all  the  Eurooean  producers  of  the  synthetic  product.     The  agreement  is  to  run 
for  one  year.   
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^erican  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  August  9  ssys:  "The  Rus- 

Livestock    sians  7:orh  fast.    A  month  ago,  Guy  B^j:sh,  our  livestock  editor,  was 
Experts        peacefully  working  on  the  Iowa  record  of  Derformance  for  s'^une,  '^^ithout 
To  Russia    an.y  thouf.'t  of  going  to  Russia.     To-day,  he  is  on  the  Atlsi'-tic  Ocean  anf 
in  another  month  he  ^-^ull  he  shoeing  the  Russians  tio^^  to  raise  hogs.  The 
Russians  will  learn  a  lot  from  'Guy,  because  he  has  studied  m.any  nohases 
of  the  hog  business  more  carefully  than  any  other  man  in  the  C©rn  Belt. 
He  has  m.easured  hundreds  of  hogs  "before  they  were  slaughtered,  and  then 
has  checked  the  cut-out  value  against  the  Torevious  impression.  More 
than  any  other  man,  ho  has  pushed  the  record  of  performance  for  swine 
as  a.  -orojoct  of  fundamental  scientific  value.     In  all  things,  he  has 
worked  auietly  hut  effectively,  and  has  earned  for  himself  a  host  of 
friends.     These  friends  will  wish  him  well,  and  hoDe  for  his  safe  re- 
turn a  year  hence." 

Australian  A  Melbourne  dis"oatch  August  8  says:  "Australia's  domestic  af*- 

Af fairs        fairs  are  rerddly  aT)proa.ching  a  crisis.    Unem.Toloyment  has  reached  the 
unexampled  total  of  180,000,  roughly  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
employed  last  year.     In  ao-dition  it  is  estimated  that  half  the  DGople 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  60 — roughly  another  180,000 — arc  living 
on  Government  charity  a^t  a  cost  of  $57,000,000  yearlj^,  ^^ile  the  bill 
for  war  pensioners  is  mounting  to  $5,000,000  a  year...." 

Business  The  past  month  has  brought  further  readjustment  in  industries 

Outlook       and  in  the  m-'ice  structure,  as  well  as  a  more  optimistic  fooling  as  to 
the  business  outlook  even  though  there  is  little  tangible  evidence  that 
the  exioocted  recovery  has  yot  got  under  way,  saj^s  the  business  review 
of  the  current  American  Ban-kcrs  Association  Journal.     "Jul^^  and  August 
are  normally  less  active  months  than  those  of  the  sTorine*  and  a.ut^Jmn, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  curtailment  for  vacations  and 
inventories  should  be  somewhat  m-ore  marked  this  j^oar  than  usual,"  the 
review  says.     Corporate  earnings  for  the  first  half  year  are  admittedly 
unfavorable,  but  no  more  than  e-enerally  anticipated,  and  they  will  soon 
be  history.    The  present  part-time  schedules  of  production  are  little 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  hot- weather  season  in  good  years  and  bad. 
The  concurrent  lowering  of  the  comm.odity  price  level  and  the  working 
down  of  excess  merchandise  stocks  is  creating  a  strong  statistical 
position  in  a  host  of  industries..." 

Cub^n  Coffee  A  Havana  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  8  says:  "Within  the 

Tariff         next  two  weeks  the  Cuban  technical  tariff  commission  will  take  a  defi- 
nite stand  on  the  Cuban  coffee  "oroblem,  recommending  to  President 
Gorardo  Hachado  an  increase  in  the  tariff  that  regulates  the  duty  T^aid 
on  the  importation  of  this  product  from  other  countries,  especially 
Brazil  and  Porto  Rico...." 

Institute  of  The  press  of  August  9  auotes  from  Charlottesville,  Va. :  "The 

Public  stimulation  of  rijral  industries  occupied  the  romd  table  on  country 

Affairs        life  questions  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin  of  the  United  States  3De- 
partment  of  Agriculture.     While  Wheeler  McMilland,  associate  editor 
of  The  Country  Home,  advocated  further  research  to  obtain  facts  regard- 
ing available  raw  materials  of  industrial  value  in  rural  comjiiunitie s , 
Joseph  Syde  Pratt,  consulting  engineer  of  Chnpcsl  .Hill ,  H.C.,  enumerated 
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various  industries  such  as  cheese  frctories,  canning  factories,  cer- 
tain wood-using  industries  and  ^'oolen  mills  as  exceptionally  suited  to 
rural  environment  and  cooperative  o^.^^nership  and  also  advocated  the  es~ 
tablish-ment  on  a  cooperative  "basis  hy  farmers  of  comimmity  power  com- 
panies. . 

Hew  York  The  Kew  York  Times  of  August  9  reports:  "County  Judge  Frank  F. 

Milk  Viola-    Adel  in  Long  Inland"  City  August  8  ordered  Harry  Danziger,  confessed 
tions  go-between  in  the  1926-2?  milk  scandal,/JS'ase  his  activities  in  the 

cheese  business  and  enjoined  him  from  engaging  in  the  milk  business  or 
any  of  its  allied  industries.     The  decision  of  Judge  Add  camo  as  the 
result  of  a  hearing  several  weeks  aeo  of  a  parole  violation  charge 
lodged  against  Danziger  who  is  under  a  susiocnded  sentence.     The  hearing 
developed  that  Danziger  was  associated  with  the  Pickrodt  Cheese  Company 
of  Wythe  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  " 

Southern  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  30  says:  "Reckon- 

G-rai^th         ing  by  geographical  sections,  it  is  the  South  tliat  has  seemingly  furn- 
ished the  most  sensational  figures  of  population  gro'^'th  in  the  1930 
census.     California  is  an  isolated  instance  in  the  Farr-West,  and  Mich- 
igan is  an  exceDtion  in  its  own  zone.     But  the  South  can  point  in  three 
directions,  to  Florida,  with  a  gain  of  51  per  cent;  Texas,  with  a  gain 
of  24,6  per  cent,  and  North  Carolina,  ^rith  one  alm.ost  as  large.  Evdn 
more  imipressive  axe  the  figures  from  the  cities  and  to^^ns.  Whereas 
Los  Angeles  is  an  exceiotion  on  the  coast,   the  South  has  a  long  roster — 
Houston  and  Chattanooga,  with  gains  of  m-ore  than  100  per  cent;  Oklahoma 
City,  with  an  even  100;  Atlanta,  with  nearly  75;  Memphis,  with  55,  and 
Birmingham,  with  45.     In  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Piedmont  industrial 
region  even  larger  ratios  might  be  quoted.     Altogether  the  census  enu- 
merators brought  statistical  con-f irmation  of  that  economic  renaissance 
of  the  Southland  which  has  been  th.e  most  notable  events  there  of  the 
last  decade  and  whose  social  and  political  consequences  are  deservedly 
the  subject  of  widespread  specula tion. . .The  Census  Bureau  designates 
by  South  the  entire  region  from  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Colum.bia, 
including  both,  to  Texas,  and  excluding  only  Missouri  among  States  at 
any  time  spoken  of  as  South.     In  1930  the  population  of  this  section 
will  be  a  somevtot  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country  than  it  wa.s  in  1920.    Against  the  im.pressive  gains  registered 
by  Florida,  Texas  and  North  Carolina  must  be  set  Georgia,  with  virtually 
no  increase  since  1920,  and  only  moderate  gains — 5  to  8.5  per  cent — in 
Virginia,  Arkansas  and  Kentuclcy.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this  nota- 
ble growth  in  the  cities  of  the  South  coupled  with  a  slow  rise  in  the 
region  as  a  whole.     One  is  the  absence  of  foreiv^n  immigration,  the 
source  which  has  made  such  enormous  contributions  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  cities  of  the  North.     In  the  South  industrialization  is  peculiarly 
a  drift  to  the  cities.     Houston,  Atlanta  and  the  North  Carolina  mill 
cities  ha.ve  been  populated  by  the  indigenous  inJhabitants  of  the  close 
vicinity.     Atlanta' s  population  has  soared  while  the  -oopulation  of 
G-eor.H-ia  has  been  standing  still.     In  terms  of  economic  efficiency,  the 
growth  of  the  population  has  been  more  qualitative  than  quantitative. 
The  "Dopulation  of  the  southern  cities  to-day  is  almost  as  purely  'natiV' 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago... The  second  reason  for  the  slow  gro^^'th  of 
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population  in  the  South  as  compai'ed  to  its  indui^' trial  develoiament  is 
IJe^To  emigration  to  the  ITorth.     In  1910  very  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  ITee-roes  in  the  United  States  lived  in  the  South.     In  1920  the 
ratio  wf^s  85  loer  cent.     To-day  it  is  undouhtedl^  lower.     Between  1910 
and  1920  the  Negro  population  grew  "by  t^o-thirds  in  Kgw  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  one  and  a  half  times  in  Chica.go,  threefold  in  Cleveland, 
sixfold  in  Detroit." 

Virginia  Farm  A  Richmond  disioatch  Augu<^t  7  states  tha,t  the  largest  crop 

Losses         losses  ever  suffered  by  Virginia  farmers  in  any  one  year  will  bo  sus- 
tained this  year  from  the  unprecedented  drought,  according  to  esti- 
mates by  agricultural  exports.    Preliminary  estimates  place  these 
losses  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000,  and  they  may  go  higher  if 
the  "Drcsent  dry  spell  continues.     The  greatest  loss  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  corn  crop. 


Section  3 


Department 
Agricul- 
ture 


of 


An  editorial  in  Implement  &  Tractor ■ Trade  Journal  for  August 
2  says:  "What  future  developments  does  power  farming  hold  in  store? 
Of  course,  no  one  knows  and  all  are  entitled  to  their  opinions.  But 
at  any  rate  132  Drojects  of  major  imx)ortance  are  being  conducted  on 
power  farming  machinery  bj^  the  United  Sta.tes  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  various  land  grant  agricultural  colleges.     These  cover  various 
phases  of  power  farming,   such  as  harvesting  and  threshing,  the  further 
develoT)ment  of  row  crop  machinery,  further  developments  in  tractor  de- 
signing, the  use  of  various  t;^rpes  of  fuels,  drying  equipment  and 
numerous  others.     Some  of  these  may  develop  conclusions  of  far  reaching 
importa.nce.     At  any  rate  much  definite  data  will  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
duced which  will  have  a  bearing  on  future  work.     The  extent  to  which 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  engincors  throughout  the 
countr^r  are  cooperating  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  factors  in  the 
develoDment  of  the  new  power  regime  in  agriculture." 
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TBE  DROUG-HT  The  Associated  Press  to-rlay  re-ports:  "The  seriousness  of 

SITUATION  the  droug-ht  situation  in  certain  a.reas  was  emphasized  to  President 

Hoover  yesterday  by  a  long"  line  of  callers,  including  Chairman 
PaATie,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  ^^^hilc  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  crop  Drospccts  declined  almost  ?  per  cent  in  July  as  a  result  of  the 
protracted  dry  weather.    I:can7^hilc,  the  CTOVornmcnt  ■orocccdcd  ^ith  plans  to  roliovo 
farmers  in  distress  and  to  insure  a^^ainst  "oossihlo  s;orGad  of  disease.  Railroad 
executives  continued  to  offer  aid  through  reduced  freight  rates  and  Alfred  p.  Thorn, 
general  coui^^  el  for  the  Associa„tion  of  Railway  Executives,  called  at  the  White 
House  to  dete  rmi  no  the  President's  plans. 

"Secretary  Hyde  conferred  '^'ith  I,!-.  Hoover  late  in  the  day  and  went  over  de- 
tails for  the  conference  of  governors  of  twelve  Sta.tes  here  Thursday.     Replies  of 
acceptance  from  a^ll  twelve  governors  to  the  President's  invitation  were  on  hand.,,, 
Sainuel        Thom.pson,  president  of  the  Ai^erican  Parm  Bureau  Federation;  C.  E.  H^ff , 
president  of  the  iTa.tional  Farmers  Union,  and  Louis  J.  Taher,  master  of  the  I'ational 
Grange,  were  called  hy  the  President  to  a  White  House  conference  Friday  to  discuss 
the  situation.     Chairman  Lcggc,  of  the  Farm  Board,  also  ^'^dll  be  present..." 


VIROINIA  A  Riciimond,  Va.  ,  dismtch  Aug-ast  11  says:  "Urged  by  As-em- 

FAE?1.1  RELIEF        bl;^^ian  James  A.  Bear,  of  Roanoke,   to  call  a  rT)ecial  session  of  the 
legislature  to  enact  emer^c^^ency  farmi  measures,  G-overnor  Polla'^d  said 
on  Saturday  he  will  mahe  no  decision  ^jntil  after  he  attends  the  con- 
ference President  Hoover  \'dll  hold  in  Washington  Thursday  "'ith  the  governors  of  the 
drought-affected  States.    Due  to  the  acute  distress  of  Virginia's  farmers  iv.  the 
drought- stricken  areas,  Boar  also  said  the  "oenalties  the  State  imposes  upon  delin- 
auent  taxpayers  should  be  waived  this  year." 


COTTOIT  AlxtD  An  Atlanta  disi^atch  to  the  press  of  August  11  states  that 

TOBACCO  I.^ESTIITG-    a.'-ri cultural  commissioners  from  twelve  Southern  States  will  gather 
at  Atlanta  to-day  at  the  call  of  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Louisiana  Agri- 
culture Comjnissionor  and  -oresident  of  the  Southern  Commi ssion-^r s  of 
Agriculture,  to  discuss  the  present  conditions  ajid  prices  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  In 
addition  to  the  agric^jltural  officials,  it  is  expected  that  representative  banking 
associations  in  the  South  -^dll  attend.    I'r.  Wilson  s'"^id  the  present  price  of  cotton 
was  too  low,  in  vie^^  of  the  dcterior.'-^tion  of  the  crop  r^nd  the  small  yield  expected 
a,s  the  result  of  drought  in  som.e  of  the  cotton-producing  Sta.tes. 


FARl.l  WAGES  The  rise  in  farm  wages  from  1914  to  1929  has  been  approxi- 

mately only  half  the  rise  in  factory  wages,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  anno-anced  yesterday  in  the  fifth  of  its  series  of 
releases  on  ^mges  in  the  United  States  based  on  a  studjr  recently  com.pleted.  The 
study  reveals  tha.t  ^hile  wage  earnings  in  manufacturing  had  risen  in  1929  about  125 
per  cent  above  1914,  farm  wages  during  the  period  had  risen  only  67  per  cent. 
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Apple  Fire  A  Winchester,  Va. ,  dispatch  Aueust  11  states  that  for  the 

Insurance    first  tirne  in  the  history  of  the  American  apple  industry,  it  was  stated 
at  Winchester,  fire  insurance  on  a"o-Dle  trees  was  is=-ued  on  Saturday  by 
a  local  insurance  agency,  due  to  the  fire  menace  which  the  prevailing 
drought  has  "brought  ahout  to  the  millions  of  apple  trees  in  the 
Shenandoah-Cumherland-Potomac  Valley  section.     Several  large  growers 
were  reported  to  have  taken  the  insurance,  which  was  said  to  have  hoen 
issued  for  a  period  of  three  months.     Hanshrough  &  Carter,  local  insur- 
ance ardency,  issued  the  loolicies  in  behalf  of  a  Ilew  York  insurance 
com"Dany . 

Danish  Eggs  "Although  the  Dosition  of  Denmark  in  world  trade  is  not  so 

prominent  in  regard  to  eg?^s  as  in  regard  to  butter  and  bacon.,  very 
considerable  quantities  of  eggs  are  nevertheless  exported  from  Denmark 
every  year.     The  annual  value  of  the  Danish  egg  export  is  about  80  mill. 
Kr. ,  the  quantity  being  about  40  mill,   scores  annually.     About  8?  per 
cent  of  this  Quantity  goes  to  Sngland  and  22  per  cent  to  Germany. 
Denmark  ranl^s  as  nuirfeer  1  among  the  countries  exporting  eggs  to  England, 
delivering  about  20  Der  cent  of  the  total  import  of  that  country." 
(Danish  Foreign  Office  Jour.,  July.) 

Farmers'  Mark  Van  Doren,  literary  editor-  of  the  IMation,  writes  of  "The 

Position     Real  Tragedy  of  the  Farmer"  in  HarDer's  for  August.    He  says  in  part: 
"...Fowadays  the  farmer  is  the  minority  man.     Not  only  have  the  cities 
grown;  they  have  sToread  and  touched  one  another  in  more  subtle  ways 
than  those  of  population  and  paved  streets.    Pavements,  indeed,  do  run 
from  town  to  town;  so  runs  the  news  with  lightning  speed,  and  so  runs 
the  organization  ^"hich  expresses  itself  by  the  multiplying- and  inter- 
weaving of  industrial  proces'^cs.     There  are  only  six  million  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  with  somewhere  between  thirty  and  forty  millions 
of  "Dcoplc  living  in  farm  houses — this  against  a  total  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions.    But  their  situa.tion  is  worse  than  it 
would  appear  to  be  numerically.     The  country  has  been  transformed  from 
the  agricultural  state  which  it  once  wa.S' — transformed  not  over  night, 
either,  but  slowly  and  inexorpbly  from  a  time  well  before  the  Civil 
War.     And  the  farmer,  ovcr'^'helmed,  has  been  forced,  ho'".^  much  against 
his  conscious  will  it  is  difficult  to  say,  into  the  position  of  being 
one,  a  minor  one,  of  many  oroduccrs  whose  output  is  annually  juggled 
in  cold-blooded  figures  by  those  -^hose  delight  it  is  to  describe  our 
life  that  ?:ay.     He  has  boon  forced,  a?^  I  have  spJ-d,   to  be  a  business 
man  ?>jid  an  industrialist.     That  he  has  been  inadequate  in  his  double 
role  mizht  have  been  oredictod.     To  bo  a  farmer  at  all  one  orobrbly 
must  lack  a  certain  share  of  the  shre?,'dness  "hich  the  industrialist 
■possesses.     The  American  farmer,  for  all  of  his  haste  to  be  something 
else,  is  still  too  much  the  farmer  to  brrgain  well  and  lay  his  olans 
cleverly  in  a.dva.nce . .  . And  then  the  fact  that  he  lacks  the  first  requi- 
site of  a  successful  business  maji — a  certain  knowingness  with  respect 
to  the  habits  and  prospects  of  his  competitors,  his  colleagues,  the  con--' 
trollers  of  his  policy — and  you  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  doubting 
that  he  '.^111  thrive  in  his  new  incarnation.     Cooperation  for  control 
of  supply  and  price  is  of  course  the  thing  he  needs  to  Ica.rn  but  so 
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far  it  seems  difficult  for  him  to  learn  it,  and  loerha.Ds  it  is  inroossi- 
ble .     Here  again  v.^e  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  trying-  to  live  a.  life 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  even  "by  inclination,  and  finding  in  conse- 
quence that  all  life  is  hard.     The  future  of  the  farmer  is  the  most  in- 
teresting subject  I  can  think  about.     There  are  so  many  possibilities . 
Will  he  continue  as  he  is  now,  susoendod  "between  t'^o  worlds,  one  old  and 
one  now? ..." 

Ford  Predicts  A  Windsor,  Ont. ,  dispatch  August  10  states  that  a  ten  months' 

Ten-Mgnth  -'^orkine-  year  in  the  autom.ohilo  industry  wa.s  Dredictcd  "by  PIcnry  Ford  in 
Working  a  coD^rightcd  interview  Drinted  August  9  in  the  Border  Cities'  Star  of 
Year  Windsor.     "The  -orohlcm  challenging  us  no'^  is  ho"^"  to  control  industry 

so  that  7'orlanon  may  'lavo  steady  omT)lo;^/mcnt , "  Mr.  Ford  said.   "Wnat  it 
will  com.o  to  in  the  motor  car  industry,  it  seems  to  mc ,  is  a,  ton- mo  nth 
industrial  yorr..." 

International  An  analysis  of  the  do"Dressod  state  of  agriculture  in  the 

Agricul-      princiioal  agricultural  countries  of  the  '"'orld  '^111  "be  one  of  the 
tural  Con-  features  of  the  first  international  conference  on  agricultural  economics 
ference        to  he  held  in  this  countrjr  at  Cornell  University  from  August  18  to  29. 

Representatives  from,  ti^-enty  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States 
will  attend,  according  to  Dr.  C.  S.  Ladd,  director  of  extension  work  in 
the  Colle.^e  of  Agriculture.     The  first  coriference  of  the  kind  was  hold 
in  England  last  year.     Dr.  G-.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  will  deliver  one  of 
the  leading  addresses,  "The  Causes  and  Probable  Dura^tion  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Depression."    H.  Sering  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
G-ormany  will  sxe  ak  on  the  same  subject,  while  H.  H.  Enfield  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agricultarc  in  England  ^''dll  tell  of  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try.   E,  G-.  ICourse  of  the  Institute  of  Economics  at  Washington  ^,^ill 
present  "Four  Lines  of  Approach  to  the  Agricultural  Problem,  of  the 
United  States." 


Peach-  Food  Industries  for  August     says:  "Commercial  production  of 

Freezing      frozen  G-eorgia  peaches  was  begijn  on  July  10  with  the  o"oening  of  the 
Plant  plant  of  Tom  Huston  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  at  Montezuma,  G-a.     The  plant 

has  been  eauipTDed  to  handle  100  bushels  of  peaches  "oer  hour  during 
the  Deal^  of  the  season.     The  peaches  are  graded,  peeled,  loitted,  and 
sliced  in  a  manner  similar  to  canning  operations,  and  arc  then  packed 
with  sugar  in  1-lb.  wazad  cardboard  containers.     Those  containers  are 
loaded  on  ra.cks  and  rim  into  a  tunnel  freezer,  similar  to  the  ordinary 
tunnel  dryer,  ^^^here  air  at — 35  degrees  F.  freezes  them  in  several 
hours ^  time.     They  are  held  in  storage  at  10  degrees  F.     The  plans  for 
freezing  G-corgia,  peache;,  were  conceived  several  years  ago  as  a  possible 
way  of  curing  the  overproduction  evil  during  the  short  maturity  season, 
a.s  the  soft  texture  of  the  fruit  makes  them  unsuitable  for  canning..." 


Wool  Market  The  Commercial  Bulletin  (Boston)  for  August  9  says:  "As  the 

week  has  •orogr'^ssed  it  has  becom^e  clear  that  the  worsted  manufacturers 
have  taken  a  very  decent  weight  of  wool  off  the  mar'ket  again.  Mostly 
the  demand  has  come  from  the  larger  mills,  but  some  fine  ^?^'ools  have 
gone  to  the  topm.akers.    Prices  are  steady  except  that  some  woolen  woo!b 
are  barely  firm.    The  piece  goods  markets  continue  in  rather  sullen 
mood.    Business  is  developing  slo^^ly  as  yet,  although  it  is  held  to  be 
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only  a  matter  of  time  until  buyers  must  come  into  the  market.  The 
foreicqn  markets  are  generally  quiet.    Bradford  is  in  more  cheerful 
mood^  "but  financi&.l  depression  in  C-ermany  and  a  rather  serious  strike 
in  France  are  reported.     The  drought  in  the  West  a'opears  to  be  spread- 
ing.    Feeding  of  sheep  for  lack  of  pasture  is  reported  in  several 
States,  and  some  growers  have  sold  sheep  because  of  feeding  conditions" 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  An  editorial  in  The  ITcw  York  Times  for  August  11  says:  "....The 

Department  of  Agriculture  lias  for  some  time  been  advised  that  the  hot 
and  arid  season  Y^as  seriously  affcctin,?-  crops  and  livestock.  Through 
the  mcdiuTi  of  reports  fromi  its  county  a^^onts,   the  department  amciously 
watched  the  dry  spots  spread.    But  it  was  only  last  week  that  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  and  cattle  becamo  general  nc^^s.     The  "oapcrs,  im- 
pressed bjr  dispatches  from  ^ndely  separated  points,  all  telling  the 
sarnie  story,  collected  these  under  first--Dage  headings.    By  the  end  of 
the  week  the  President  had  not  only  decided  on  relief  plans;  he  had 
spread  before  the  public  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  detailed  report  of 
conditions.     Acting  on  his  experience  that  almost  any  situation  can  be 
met  if  the  facts  about  it  are  known,  Mr.  Hoover  lost  no  timxe  in  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  the  range  and  intensity  of  the  drought.  The 
result  was  information  which  no  other  a-^ency,  even  journalistic,  could 
have  so  swiftly  YjrocuTQd,     And  though  the  facts  showed  widespread  dam- 
age,  they  also  sho^'-'ed  that  there  is  no  foodstuff  shortage  involved. 
Privation  is  threatened  for  1,000,000  farm  fam.ilies  and  their  animals. 
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Section  4 
VIARKET  QUCTillOrS 

Farm 

Products  Au-gTLst  11. — Livestock  prices:     Slr.ughtcr  cattle,  calves  and 

vcalcrs;  steers  (1100-1500  lb-".)  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.50; 
co'Ts,  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.75;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $8.75  to  $10.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder 
and  stocl.er  cattle;  steers,  ^ood  and  choice  $6.50  to  $7.25;  hogs, 
heavy  ^^^eight  (250-350  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9  to  $9.75;  light  lights 
(140-160  lbs.)     good  and  choice  $9.10  to  $9.85;  slaughter  pigs  (100- 
130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  ^igs  excluded 
from  above  quotations)  $7.75  to  $9.25.     Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and 
lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^™)  $8.50  to  $9.65;  feeding 
Inmbs  (ra,nge  rtock)  medi™  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75. 

C-rain  prices:     Tel  dark  northern  g-ering  (l3fo  lorotein)  I'inneap- 
olis  92f  to  94|^;  ro.2  red  winter,  Chicago  93  to  93t<^;  St.  Louis  94 
to  95^;  Kanscs  City  87  to  88-|-^;  ITo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  ba.sis) 
Chicpg-o  92i  to  93ir^;  Kansas  City  83  to  84=-^^^',  lCo.3  mixed  corn,  Chicago 
99^;  Minneapolis  91  to  92,^;  Kansas  City  92-|^  to  94^^;  Fo.3  yello^  corn, 
Chicago  99-|  to  $1.00i;  T'lnneaDoli s  97  to  98cf;  Kansps  City  95  to  97^; 
ITo.o  white  oats  Chicago  40  to  40i^;  MinneaDolis  36f  to  37f(^;  Kansas 
City  42-^  to  43(^. 

I'e^^  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler    -ootatoes  ranged  $1.50-$2.10  per 
100  DOLmds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.85  f.o.b.  northern  and  central  ITew 
Jersey  "ooints.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.65-$1.80  carlot 
sales  in  Chic;:,go.    Eastern  Shore  Virginia  ajid  Maryland  Cobblers 
$3-$3.50  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  m-arkets;  top  of  $4.25  in  Cin- 
cimicati.     "orth  and  South  Carolina,  peaches,  Slbertas,  brought  $2-$3.50 
per  six-ba'-'ket  carrier  a.nd  bushel  brsket  in  eastern  cities.  C-Qorgia 
Elbortas'  $2.50  to  $3.50  in  city  markets.     California  Turlock  Section 
SaJmon  Tint  cantaloupes  o3.25-$4.50  per  standard  45 's  in  consuming 
centers;  Hales  Best  $1.25-$1.35  f.o.b.  T^jrlock,    Eastern  Shore  M^f^rylrand 
and  Delaware  Salmon  Tints  $1.50-$2  in  I'.e^^  Tork  City.  Massachusetts 
sacked  Yellow  onions  $1.25-$1,35  per  100  i^'Ounds  in  ITew  York  City; 
$1.10  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points ,  Massachusetts,     Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24-30  rounds  average,  $200- 
$325  bulk  per  car  in  I'ew  York  City. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  l«Te^.^  York  were: 
92  score,  38^-^;  91  score,  ZSS;  90  score,  37-^^^. 

Wr.olesalo  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  cheese  a.t  ITew  York  ^.^ere: 
Plats,  19  to  20^;  Single  Daisies,  19^;  Young  Americas,  19(^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  5  points  to  11.73^f  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  yea.r 
ago  the  price  stood  at  17.67,-5.    ITe-r  October  future  contracts  on  the 
ITow  Yor]-  Cotton  Eschan.°^e  declined  5  points  to  12.31f^,  and  on  the  I'ow 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  7  point?  to  12.30^.   (prepared  by  Bu. 
of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST  ^ 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Informalloii,  United  States  Departiiient  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  oi 
prescitfin^^  all  s!ic:des  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aSecting  agriculture,  pnrtlcularly  in  itz 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  viewa  and  opinioas  quoted  is  expressly  disciaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  President  Hoover  has  a.bandoned.  for  t.he  i^resent  at  least 

AM)  DROUGHT  his  contemplated  vacation  trip  to  the  parks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
SITUATIOIT  so  as  to  direct  from  the  Capital  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  in 

the  drought-blighted  ardas  throughout  the  country,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.    This  decision,  announced  yesterday^  was  reached  as 
reports  of  hi:iman  distress  continued  to  grow  in  number  and  the  prospect  for  a  hard 
winter  in  some  parts  of  the  country  increased  with  the  acuteness  of  crop  ruin  and 
the  continued  gloomy  prediction  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  report  says:  "Reports  reaching  the  President  were  said  yesterday  to 
show  an  increase  in  the  humpn  problem.    Privation  is  becoming  acute  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  it  was  said,  and  some  families  will  have  to  have  assistance  in 
living  through  the  winter ....  Colonel  Alfred  P.  Thom,  general  counsel  for  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Railway  Executives,  announced  after  a  conference  with  the  . 
President  that  the  carriers  in  the  eastern  division,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  the  Ohio,  would  immediately  put  into  effect  a  50  per  cent  rate  re- 
duction on  movom.onts  of  water,  hay,  grain  and  livestock  necessitated  by  the  drought 
It  was  explained  that  other  divisions  would  follow,  Dossibly  tomorrow  or  next  day, 
and  that  further  reductions  might  be  made. 

"Under  the  arrangement  worked  out  with  the  railroads  ,the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  certify  the  counties  in  each  State  where  the  drought  is  sufficient 
to  justify  haulin?  at  the  emergency  tariff.     Any  farmer  in  any  of  these  counties 
can  avail  himself  of  the  reduction  by  merely  applying  to  the  county  agricultural 
agent.     The  coujity  agent  will  pass  upon  the  application  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
railway  station  agent  at  the  nearest  point  and  the  lower  rate  will  be  allowed... 
Paul  Bestor,  Farm  Loan  Commissioner,  said  yesterday  that  the  Eederal  Farm  Loan 
Board  was  ready,  through  its  intermiediary  credit  banks,  to  m.ake  such  loans  as  can 
be  arranged  through  local  organizations  in  the  drought  regions.    He  estimated  that 
the  bo.?rd  co^ald  raise  up  to  approximately  $700,000  for  this  purpose  if  necessary. 
..." 


ARGEM'Il^  APPLE  The  Associated  Press  to-day  states  that  American  Anbassador 

REGULATIOITS       Bliss  at  Buenos  Aires  advised  the  State  DeTDartment  yesterday  that  ' 
Argentina  has  suspended  for  this  year  the  decree  requiring  the  im- 
porta,tion  of  apples  in  containers  different  from  the  standards  under 
former  regulations.     The  report  says:  "After  a  conference  between  Acti.ig  Secretary 
of  State  Carr  and  Senator  Swanson  of  Virginia,  whose  State  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ones  affected  by  the  regulations,  the  department  had  asked  the  Argentine  Groverrj?  ■ 
ment  to  modify  its  regulatory  decree  of  May  14,    Under  this  decree,  imporiiation  in' 
barrels  and  bulk  containers  was  forbidden  and  a  box  different  from  the  prescribed 
standard  required.     The  new  regulation  docs  not  apply  to  other  fruits." 


Lim)BSRGH  URGES              A  Williamstown,Mass . ,  dispatch  reports  that  a  plea  by 
WORLD  AIR  RULES    Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  for  the  formulation  of  a  set  of  uni- 
form fljring  regulations  to  simplify  and  encourage  international  fly- 
ing won  cordial  acceptance  from  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States  at  the  Institute  of  Politics  yester- 
day. '   
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Drought  An  editorial  on  the  drought  menace  in  Financial  Chronicle  for 

Results        Augu-st  9  s?ys:  ".».A  drought  in  the  interior  valleys  is  a  national 

Calamity.     l^Tone  of  us  are  really  fully  conscious  of  how  much  we  as  a 
'oeoTDle  de-oend  uDon  our  vast  fertile  area  between  the  two  -mountain  range 
It  is  our  chief  economic  strength,  however  far  we  may  carry  our  manu- 
facturers.   More  and  more  it  is  becoming  our  commercial  and  financial 
strength.     For  the  surplus  of  our  uncons^jmod  wealth  must  fall  back  on 
the  soil  that  originally  produces  it.     The  center  of  loopulation  constan 
ly  moves  westward — ^^'hat  it  will  be  under  the  new  census  is  not  yet  dis- 
closed.   Manufactures,  also,  follo'^^  to  tnat  interior  T)oint  -'here  fuel 
and  food  meet,  -'-here  po^-^cr  and  ra.'"'  m.atcrial  Join  together,  and  -^'hcrc 
transToortation  to  the  circumference  of  the  country  is  concentered  and 
■  thus  shortened.     Our  oioulcnco  in  the  fundamiontal  elements  of  life  is  so 
abundant  that  we  overlook  the  possibility  of  the  "loroverbial  seven  lean 
years.    But  should  the  summiors  continue  unpropitious  we  might  sueculatc 
in  stocks  and  shout  orgc^niza.tion  and  management  from  the  house-tops,  b-u 
suffering  would  continue  and  increase.    Hains  fall  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  but  a  general  drought  is  the  nes:a.tion  of  iDrosucrity .  .  , " 

r 

Farmers  and  An  editorial  in  ITat^ore  Magazine  for  A-^gust  says:  "Som.e  years 

Sport sm. en    ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared:   'The  wild  game 

within  a  Stefce  belongs  to  the  people  in  their  collective  sovereign  ca- 
pacity.    It  is  not  the  subject  of  priva.te  o^''"ner s:hip  exceut  in  so  far 
as  the  T)eo;ole  ma^''  elect  to  make  it  so...'     This  important  ruling  has 
encouraged  the  State  in  its  pra.ise'^orthy  work  of  -orotecting  our  wild 
life  07^  demanding  license  fecs--pre scribing  daily  and  seasonal  bag 
limits,  outla.winc?-  certain  miothods  of  taking  game,  and  in  other  ways. 
But  latterly  a  new  elomv-^nt  in  the  relation  between  the  game  and  its 
harvester,  the  hunter,  h,as  come  to  the  fore.     This  is  the  man  on  whoso 
land  the  gam.e  lives,  the  one  who  raises  it.     He  maj^  be  either  farmer, 
rancher,  dair;yTnan,  orchaxdist,  timber  cnior,  forester,  country-home 
o'^^Tier,  or  Just  any  person  who  ha.s  acquired  ownership  or  control  of  a 
tra^ct  of  land  that  has  '^'ild  life,  bo  it  game,  fish  or  small  birds,  that 
he  '^'ishes  perpetuated.     It  may  be  also  plan.t  life  that  is  cherished. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  land  07^ner  as  the  farmer,  and  to  the  hunter  as  the 
sportsman.     Their  relations  are  coming  to  be  m.uch  discussed  by  both 
sides.     In  the  old  days,  when  game  was  plentiful  and  hunters  -.^-ere  few, 
the  relation  between  the  farmer  and  the  sT)ortsm.an  was  usually  pleasant. 
The  sDortsman  was  often  a  neighbor,  or  a.t  least  one  kno^,^  to  the  farm- 
er, and  even  if  a  mai'ket-hunter  usually  respected  the  farmer's  rights. 
There  was  relatively  little  friction  between  lando'TOor  and  hunter. 
Lcttely,  however,  have  come  m.any  changes.     The  gam.e  has  dwindled;  its 
haunts  have  grown  less;  tlie  hunters  ha.ve  increa.sed.  .  .  In  addition,  the 
average  sportsm.an  knows  little  of  the  true  situation.     He  is  to-day 
more  likely  to  be  the  lai%Te  city  or  town  man  who  conceives  of  the 
farmer  as  an  inv3ividual  '^'ho  is  a  farmer  bcca.usc  he  doesn't  know  any 
better.    He  is  taught  by  the  State  that  it  owns  the  game,  and  he  con- 
siders, that  the  State  ha,s  sold  him,  a  share  of  it.    Being  sure  of  these 
points,  but  knowing  little  else  about  the  ma.tter,  he  goes  a.fter  his 
share... H§  is  hazy  a.s  to  the  courtesies  due  the  landowner  and  his 
fajnily.     In  short,  he  « fails  to  arrive,'  in  the  matter  of  his  obliga- 
tions.   And  the  farmer  has  begun  to  take  notice  of  the  situa.tion.  Also 
tha  changed  condition  of  affairs  is  da'^Tiing  on  the  suortsmaJi,  a.nd  he 
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is  -nal'ing  frantic  efforts  to  convijxe  the  farmer  that  he  is  mistalcen. 
And  the  siDortsiran  is  hein^  seconc'.ed  in  tnese  efforts  "by  the  malrers  of 
anniuiniticn,  for  it  ta.Ves  cartridge — in  fact,   several  of  tnera — to  Dag 
each  head  of  --^ame .  .  . Fnat  is  the  ansv>;er  to  all  of  this?    We  do  not  know, 
hut  T^e  a:re  watching  the  play,  hopint:  that  there  ^.^^11  oe  scto  of  the 
wild  life  left  when  we  are  old.     And  we  oeliavo  th-a.t  the  farmer  is  help- 
ing." 

Florida  An  editorial  in  The.  Florida  Times-Union  for  August  8  says: 

Citrus  "Tith  one  thing  and  another  axr)Garing  on  the  horizon  the  Florida  fruit 

Fruit  growers  '"ould  seemi  to  have  mrjch  encouragem.ent .  .  .  .  From.  Tamipa  now  com.es 

the  in^orm-ation  tha.t  m-cseason  indications  arc  for  uniformly  n-ood 
■orices  for  citr.is  fruits  and  the  entrance  into  the   st^'.te  of  several 
la^r-rc  canning  concerns  intent  v.von  naching  all  the  fruit  th^- t  docs'  not 
grade  up  for  shiw.cnt.     In  the  Dast  there  has  al^^'ays  he  en  a  vcrj^  Ij^rgo 
amount  of  fruit  wasted ....  T?ri  ting  *rom  Tampa  ,  a  correspondent  says  thia.t 
'utilization  of  practically  all  culls  and  rejects,  at  a  rate  around 
ninety  cents  a  hox  in  the  grove  or  the  ua^cking  house  m.eans  tha.t  the 
growers  this  season  will  realize  close  to  a.  mdllion  dollars,  a^ctual 
cash,  for  fruit  that  has  heretofore  "been  a.  dead  loss  and  th"- 1  would  "bo 
wasted  this  season  were  it  not  for  the  entrajico  of  a  score  or  m.ore  big 
ca.nncrs  into  the  Florida  citrus  uieture.    THiile  the  canners  only  taico 
ffranofruit,   there  is  always  n  -eood  ma^rket  for  ora.nge  Juice,  ajid  this 
is  no7'  "bein^r  taken  from,  fresh  fruit,   sliehtly  uroccssed,  handled  in 
porcelain  containers,  in  refrigeration,  and  sent  to  eatstcrn  disToensors 
^^ho  serve  it  to  satisfied  customicrs,  actually  a.s  "oala  ta.hle ,  hcaJthful 
and  delicious  as  '^hen  r.quoczcd  from  the  fruit...." 

Iowa  H^^'rketing         TJ'allaces'  Farm.er  for  Auirust  9  says:  "The  new  Iowa  Livestock 
Unit  llarketing  Corporation  is  oased  on  t:"e  idea  that  lo^^a  is  strong  enough 

in  m.arketing  talenb  and  in  or  eduction  to  make  itself  a  marketing  unit, 
n)articularly  in  the  miarketin^:  of  hogs.     In  the  lon^  irj.n,  it  is  exT^ected 
thxat  five  or  six  regional  rrouos  will  "be  m.em.hers,  and  that  these  region- 
al -roups  1^'ill  cover,  between  themi,  every  county  in  the  State.  The 
only  £Toup  so  far  organized  is  tha.t  in  ea^stern  Iowa,  with  headquarters 
at  Cedar  ?iaT)ids.     The  Iowa  unit  is  to  he  financed,  at  the  start,  hy  the 
Iowa  Farmi  Bureau  Federation  tald.ng  $15,000  ^orth  of  stock  in  it.  In 
turn,  the  State  unit  is  to  take  what  am.ounts  to  $1,000  worth  of  stock 
in  each  regional.     The  caj^i talization  of  each  regional  will  he  $10, 000 • 
Control  of  the  rcgionals,  therefore,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  member 
cooperatives.     Tho  capitalization  of  the  State  unit  is  $25,000.  Con- 
trol of  the  State  unit,   therefore,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  majority 
stocldiolder ,   the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation.     Since  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  T)uttin=9:  utd  th.e  money,  it  is  entitled  to  control  duTing  the  exp9  ri- 
m.ental  period.     TTnen  the  regionals  get  orga^nized,  ho'^ever,  control 
should  be  turned  over  to  them.,  probably        the  device  of  increasing  the 
capitalization  to  $50,000  or  more.     Ultima:te  control,   in  a  concern  of 
this  kind,   should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  nrod.uccr-micmbers  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  any  general  ore^aniza tion.   no  mxattor  how  well  intentioned 
and  benevolent.     The  Iowa  Livestock  M-rkoting  Corporation  expects  to 
build  slo'-'ly  and  conservatively,  to  create  marketing  units  that  will 
stand  alone." 
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Psittacosis  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

for  July  19  says:  "The  etiologic  a.^ent  responsihle  for  -osittacosis,  or 
parrot  disease,  is  a,r)oarentl3'  not  an  ordinary  "bacterium  hut  presums.bly 
a  filtrahle  virus.     As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  study  of  disease,  the 
discovery  of  a  Busceptihle  experimental  animal  would  greatly  facilitate 
Torogress.     In  addition  to  man  and  parrots,  psittacosis  is  transferable 
to  certain  small  "birdF-:,  notably  parrakeets  and  love-birds.     There  are, 
ho^TOvor,  various  ad'^ntages  in  working  ^-^'ith  mamm.als.    Mice  have  been 
infected  and  the  disease  passed  in  this  species  in  series  by  means  of 
intraoeritoncal  injections  of  emulsions  made  from  a  mixture  of  the 
liv«:^r  and  s'oleen  of  infected  animals.     The  search  for  other  susceptible 
aniimln  hPoS  further  been  warranted  by  the  desiraubili ty  of  learning  what 
specicc  may  act  as  carriors  of  the  virus.     Through  the  device  of  intra* 
cerebral  inoculations  of  infectious  m.aterial  obtained  from  diseased 
parrots,  Hivers  and  Berry  of  the  Hos"oital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  hav'e  been  able  to  infect  both  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs....  The  virus  tra.nsini tted  through  rabbits  and  gijlnea-pigs  is  evi- 
dently ca'oable  of  producing  "O'sittacosis  in  parrots  or  a  disease  so  sim- 
ilar to  "Osittacosis  that  at  present  no  difference  can  be  detected.  .  .  . 
The  dangers  that  beset  the  fearless  pioneers  in  the  search  for  the 
causer,  ^of  obscure  m.icrobiotic  disorders  have  been  evidenced  by  the 
numbers^^of  bacteriologists  who  have  become  victims  of  psittacosis  during 
the  course  of  their  investigations.     One  of  the  ^^^orkers  in  the  group 
just  -rof erred  to  s\TCCT:jnbod  to  a  typical  atta.ck,  having  been  oxiDosod 
in  no  o^hor  way  than  throus^h  contact  with  his  experimental  animals...." 


Section  3 
Department  of 

Agriculture  The  ITew  Jreeisan  for  August  13  says:  "We  are  frequently  im- 

pressed with  the  Duality  of  the  reports  issued  by  the  nonpolitical 
deDartmionts  of  the  Federal  Government .     The  newly  issued  Yearbook  of 
the  DoDartment  of  Agriculture  for  1930  is  an  excellent  example.  A 
stout  volume  of  over  a  thousand  mger  ,  avdmirably  indexed  and  printed 
in  clear  tyne,  it  is  pa,cked  with  technical  information  of  value  to 
the  farmer,  and.  general  material  of  considerable  interest  to  the  urban 
laj^an  as  well.     If  the  book  is,  perhaps  pardonably,  som.ew^hat  elusive 
about  the  economic  future  of  the  farm.er  in  certain  sections  of  the 
grain  bolt,  it  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  illuminating 
facts  about  the  striking  extensions  in  the  applica.tion  of  multi- 
Torocess  machinery  to  the  business  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  concurrent 
increase  in  the  acroae-o  of  individual  farm.s  where  such  ma,chinery  is 
used.    Apparently  the  Department  of  Agricult-ure  has  built  up  ''^ithin  it- 
self a  highly  competent  body  of  permanent  officials  who  continuoufjly 
perform  a  high  degree  of  public  service  year  in  and  year  out..." 
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Section  4 
IvlABKET  QUOTITIOITS 

Farm 

Prod^acts  Augn-st  12. --Livestock  prices:     SlaiT^^hter  cattle,   calves  and 

veale::s;   steers  (1100-1500  I'b'S.)  5ood  and  choice  .$8  to  $10.25;  co-"s, 
good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550-850  Tos.)  good  and  choice 
$8.75  to  .^10. 75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  Cattle,   steers,  ?;ood  and  choice  $6.50  to  $7,50.     Hogs,  heavy  'jveight 
(250-350  Ids.)  good  and  choice  $9.10  to  $9.80;  lieht  lights  (140-160 
Ihs,)  ^ood.  and  choice  $9.10  to. $9. 80;   slaughter  pigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roa.sting  pigs  excluded  from 
above  quoti-tions)     $7.75  to  $9,25.     Sheep,   slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^.^^n)  $8.50  to  $9.65;  feeding  lambs 
(ran^:^e  ?^tock)  m.edi^jm.  to  choice  $5.50  to  ^6.75. 

G-rain  "orices:     I'o.l  dark  northern  spring  7^heat_(l3^  T)rotoin) 
MinneaTJolis  89f^  to  9lf(2^;  I\^o.2  rod  ^.^dntcr,  Chicago  90t(^ ;  St.  Louis 
92  to  93^;  Kansas  City  84  to  86^^;  llo.2  hard  ^.'rintor  (not  of  T)rotGin 
basis)  Chicago  89-|  to  90^-;  Kansas  City  79^  to  Sl^fi;  ilo .  3  rndxcd  corn, 
Chicago,  $1.00i  to  $1.02;  Minneapolis  90i  to  92i(j5;  Kansas  City  94  to 
95^;  ]\To,3  yello^^^  corn,  HinncaDoli s  97^  to  98^^;  Kansas  City  94i  to 
96i^;  "ITo«3  white  oats,  Chica-?o  39^  to  40 i^^ ;  Minneapolis  36  3/8  to 
37'3/8c^;  Kansas  City  42  to  43f/-.     .  .'  . 

ITg^.^.^  Jers.cy  Cobbler  -ootatoes  brought  $1.65-$2.15  sacked  T:er  100 
pounds  in  city  m.arkots;  meetly  §1.85  f  .o.b.  I'ew  Jersey  Doints.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Cobbler---^  $2  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.     Idaho  sacked 
Russet  Burbanlcs  :52,10-$2.50  and  Missouri  Cobblers  $1.75-$1,85  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago.     California  'i^jrlock  Section  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes 
$3.25-34  per  standard  45'?  in  conswiing  centers.    Eastern  Shore  Mary- 
land and  iDcl aware  Salmon  Tints  and  Pink  Meats  $l-$2.50  in  the  East. 
Massachusetts  Yellow  onions  $1.50-$2  per  100  pounds  sacked  in  eastern 
cities;  asking  $1,15-$1.35  f,o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points.  ITorth 
and  South  Carolina  Elbert a„  ■  peaches,  nr;  dium  to  large  si:^es,  ranged 
$2.50-63.75  for  sixes  a.nd  bushel  baskets  in  oa^stern  cities.  C-eorgia, 
North  and  South  Ca.rolina  Tom.  Watson  watcrm.olons ,  24-30  pounds  a.veragc, 
$190-.^310  bulk  per  car  in  I'ew  York  City;  Dixie  Belles  mostly  $50-$125 
f.o.b.  Macon. 

Average  T)rice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mx^.rkets 
declined  26  points  to  11. 47^^  iDcr  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  Torice  stood  a.t  17.87(^.     xlew  October  future  contracts  on 
the  aTc^  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  22  points  to  12.09^,  and  on  the 
ITcw  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to  12.11^, 

Wholesale  lorices  of  fresh  creajncry  butter  at  Ucw  York  were: 
92  .  score,  39^?^;  91  score,  38^^;  90  score,  38^. 

Wholesale  trices  of  iJo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  ITew  York 
were:  Elats,  19-20-4-^;  Single  Daisies,  19r^;  Young  Anericas,  19^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  igr.  Econ,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlia  piirpose  cf 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  apiculture,  particularly  in  its 
econcinic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  vievrs  and  opirJons  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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DROUCrKT  CRISIS  The  Associated  Press  to-day  reports  that  the  first  Dro tests' 

RESULTS  of  increased  food  prices  since  the  drought  set  in  were  made  to 

President  Hoover  yesterday  as  governors  hegan  arriving  for  the 
"White  House  conference  to-day  to  discuss  widespread  relief  organi- 
zation.    Representative  LaG-uardia  of  New  York  carried  a  complaint  to  the  White 
House  that  either  wholesalers  or  commission  mxerchants  were  taking  "undue  advantage* 
of  the  protracted  dry  spell  by  selling  fresh  vegetables  in  IJew  York  City  at  an  in- 
crease of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  in  prices. 

The  report  says:  "At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Mr.  LaCuardia  took 
his  case  to  the  DeDartrrient  of  Agriculture,  where  he  asked  Secretary  Eyde  to  pub- 
lish a  daily  bulletin  on  the  amount  of  vegeta,bles  arriving  in  New  York  and  whole- 
sale prices  iDaid  the  farmers  to  determine  'at  least  whether  the  farmer  is  being 
held  up. Secretary  Hyde  promised  the  New  Yorker  that  his  departm.ent  will  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  degree  in  preventing  any  unnecessary  rise  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs.    Earlier  in  the  day,  after  a  call  on  President  Hoover,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said  there  is  no  reason  for  any  j^jmp  in  food  costs,  as  a  bountiful 
supply  is  on  hand.     He  reiterated  the  only  crop  shorta.gc  is  in  cattle  feed  and  sffl-d 
housewives  should  not  encourage  higher  prices  by  hoarding..." 


LIVESTOCK  A  Columbus,  Ohio,  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  representa- 

CREDIT  BODY        tives  of  livestock  marketing  associations  gathered  there  last 

night  from  eight  States  to  incorporate  a  regional  credit  corpora- 
tion which  will  supply  several  million  dollars  for  carrying  over 
livestock  in  the  drought  areas.     The  new  organization,  incorporators  say,  will 
act  as  a  regional  unit  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Marketing  Association  and  will 
obtain  Federal  Earm  Board  funds  through  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corpora- 
tion.    The  unit  will  serve  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee  and  part  of  Indiana. 


CANADIAN  CROP  An  Ottawa  dispatch  to-day  states  that  arrangem.ent s  for  the 

FINANCING-  financing  of  Canada's  1930  wheat  crop  have  been  effected  after  con- 

ferences between  Prime  Minister  R.  B.  Bennett  and  Premiers  J.T.M. 
Anderson  of  Saskatchewan,  J.  E.  Bro^vnlee  of  Alberta  and  John  Bracken 
of  Manitoba,  and  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Ban-kers  Association. 


UlISS/FLOYMSM''  A  London  dispatch  August  11  says:  "Unem.plo;^/ment  reached  a 

IN  EUROPE  new  high  record  in  the  Old  World  with  the  announcemient  August  9  by 

■Germany  that  her  total  number  of  persons  out  of  work  was  2,757,000. 

As  G-reat  Britain's  unemployed  officially  passed  the  2,000,000  mark 
last  month,  it  is  estim.ated  that  in  six  European  countries  there  a,re  to-day  at 
least  5,949,287  persons  listed  as  out  of  work,..." 
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Section  2 

Farming  An  editorial  in  Penns^-lvania  Farmer  for  August  ?■  says:  "Claa.n^s 

Qualifi-      of  07;nership  of  l\"ew  York  farm.s  has  led  the  DeDartm.ent  of  Agriciilture  in 
cations        that  State  to  esta.hlish  a  service  designed  to  tell  a  man  if  he  is  quali-- 
fied  to  siicceed  on  a  certain  farm.     The  object  is  to  prevent  mxisiits. 
If  it  can  be  determined  beforehand  if  a  iDrosDective  farm.er  is  ada'oted  to 
farming  in  a  certain  section  it  should  be  a  service  to  the  farmxer  and  to 
the  community.     The  trouble  is  that  som.e  aio^'arently  no-accouTxt  folks 
can  dig  a  living  out  of  land  on  which  their  self-styled  betters  ''Jould 
starve . " 

Irish  Agri-  An  editorial  in  The  Farmers^   G-azetto  (Dublin)  for  July  19  says: 

cult-'are        "'One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  countryside  to-day  is  that  it  does 
not  boliovG  in  itself.     The  idea  secm.s  to  have  grown  utd  that  the  bright 
'boir  or  ?irl  should  5-o  to  the  town,  and  the  rest  stay  behind  for  wa^nt  of 
somethine?  better  to  do.     It  is  tim.o  we  killed  that  idea...  It  is  to  the 
school  and  to  the  teacher  in  the  school  that  '^^q  must  look  for  a  now  con- 
cGTotion  of  rural  life.'     This  the  keynote  of  a  Drcnouncem-ont  on  Eritish 
agricultural  policy  made  last  week  by  the  Sari  de  la  Warr,  a  mcm.bcr  of 
the  'G-overnmicnt ;  and  it  has  a  succial  interest  for  farmers  in  this  is- 
land, inasmuch  as  it  laj^'s  em.phasis  upon  an  aspect  of  things  which  is 
as  true  of  Irish  life  as  of  English.     In  our  o^/vn  case,  unfortunately, 
the  consecacnces  of  the  inferiority  complex  which  governs  the  farmer' s 
outlook  so  freouently  arc  more  dovasta.ting  even  than  acres s~Ch^.nnel ; 
for  the  great  prc^Dondcranco  of  urbrn  industry  and  comjnercial  activities 
in  ;3-roat  Britain  ^orovido  wide  al  tor.:r.tive  fields  of  em'oloj^maGnt .  Here, 
there  is  little  or  no  alternative  to  the  routine  of  farm.  life.  Indus- 
tria.l  opDortujiitics  in  IrclrTid  are  ccmiparativcly  few,  and  such  a.s  do 
exist  are  m.oro  or  loss  limited  in  ^covq;  commercial  openings,  a.s  a  rule, 
lead  up  narrow,  blind  alleys;  the  TDrofcsrions  are  overcrowded,  and  so 
brains  a.nd  ability  in  great  mca^s'iore  inevitably  go  for  export ...  Outlining 
the  T0olic3^  of  the  Socialist  C-overrjr.ent  in  res'oect  of  British  agricul- 
ture, Earl  de  la  Warr  confessed  that  they  were  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  to  the  m.a,1ority  of  farmxers  engaged  in  prod.ucing  a  giysri 
commodity  the  right  to  form,  an  organization  for  controlling  the  market- 
ing of  that  comLm.odity — with  power  to  bring  in  recalcitrant  minorities... 
That,  in  his  view,  was  the  greatest  legislative  change  that  had  ever 
been  considered  for  the  industry.     Internal  organization  and  better  mar- 
ketine^  of  milk  and  dairy  produce,  potatoes,  hops,  wool,  fruit,  pig  meat, 
apd  ,  to  a  large  extent,  even  beef  and  miutton,  would  lead  to  a  far  great- 
er increa.se  in  aeri cult^ural  wealth  than  the  mere  subsidizing  of  ^.^h.eat 
produ.ction;  and,  what  was  more,  mrlcEts  run  by  the  industry  itself  would 
be  far  safer  than  those  deiDendent  on  the  fickle  will  of  urban  voters... 
In  its  main  objective  and  the  micthod  of  its  achievement  the  British 
agricultural  policy  exoounded  by  Earl  do  la  Warr  corresponds  generally 
to  '^hat  we  arc  asT^iring  to  do  in  Ireland.     The  most  significant  point 
in  his  statement  is  the  admission  that  voluntary  effort  can  no  longer 
be  relied  upon  to  mioct  the  existing  economic  oncrgency.  .  .  .On  all  sides, 
in  every  country,  and  in  neaxly  all  forms  of  industry,  evidence  is  ac- 
cumulating of  the  new  dem.and  for  m.ass  iDroduction  and  comjuunity  effort. 
The  multiplication  of  overhead  costs  in  urban  industry  is  proving  dis-.. 
astrous;  and  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  more  oven  than  in  any  other 
direction,  there  is  a  real  need  for  reduction  of  wasteful  commitments,..' 
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Meat-Cutting  An  editorial  in  Kansas  City  Star  for  July  30  sa.ys :  "Straight 

Methods        line  production  methods'  are  being  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  meat 
cuts  in  an  effort  to  put  up  a  more  attractive  package  and  therefore  in-^ 
crease  consumption.     The  iDrocess,  "borrowed  from  the  practice  of  motor 
car  manufacturers  in  assembling  their  Droduct,  recently  was  described 
to  ITew  York  representatives  of  the  livestock  and  meat  trade.     Known  as 
'packaged,  precut  meat,'  the  method,  according  to  Frank  L.  Parsloe, 
member  of  a  pioneer  orr?:anization  in  retailing  meat  under  the  new  prac- 
tice, already  is  popular  with  consi:ijners .    More  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
consumers  already  are  buying  thoir  meat  precut,  Mr.  Parsloe  said,  this 
being  X)ar ticularly  true  in  the  largo  markets  which  cater  to  transient 
trade.     'I  find  ready  acceptance  for  cellophane  packaged  "fresher  cut" 
moats  in  all  classes  of  neighborhoods,'  he  said.     'Custoiicrs  come  in, 
walk  along  the  front  of  the  case,   seem  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  merchandise,  and  select  the  cuts  they  want,  principally  on  the 
basis  of  size.^     Labor  costs  for  preparing  the  meat  arc  greatly  re- 
duced,  'since  straight  line  r)roduction  methods  can  be  used,'  Mr. 
Parsloe  added. ..." 

Nitrate  A  Paris  dispatch  August  12  says:  "Although  the  '^^orld  nitrate 

Cartel         cartel  agreement,   signed  at  Berlin  on  Saturday,  expressly  excludes  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  dependencies  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  American  nitrate  interests  will 
play  an  imi^ortant  part  in  the  new  agreement.     The  consolidated  natural 
nitrates  industry  of  Chile,  with  which  the  'European  convention  of  the 
nitra.tc  industry'  ha,s  Just  Joined  in  a  cooperative  scheme  governing 
production  prices  and  markets,  is  now  being  reorganized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  famon.s  Guggenheim,  -oroccss,  and  thus  the  Berlin  accord,  while 
careful  to  exclude  the  United  States,  is  nevertheless  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  American  nitrate  interests  in  Chile..." 

Fori  Costs  An  editorial  in  Butchers'  and  Packers'   Gazette  for  July  19 

says:  "The  cost  of  distributing  a  pound  of  -oork  has  increased  fivefold 
since  1902,  according  to  Prof.  P.  A.  Pearson  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.     It  cost  three  cents  in  1902  and  15  cents  in 
1929,  he  finds.     The  farmer  received  from  57  to  60  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer's pork-buying  dollar  in  1902  and  but  35  cents  last  year.  This 
the  study  describes  as  a  typical  example  of  rising  distribution  costs 
in  the  Nation's  daily  bill  of  fare.     Comparisons  between  villages  and 
cities  show  that  food  prices  are  lower  in  smaller  places  where  labor  is 
cheap,  for  labor  is  the  greatest  part  of  distribution  costs.  Increased 
wages  in  the  cities  have  not  increased  the  dem.and  for  food  there,  but ' 
with  TDrosperity  the  city  dweller  has  demanded  his  food  in  better  rack- 
ages.    With  more  food  in  packages  and  ^'-ith  more  service  given  by  high 
priced  labor  distribution  costs  have  advanced  more  than  two  and  q^aarter 
times  pre-war  costs,  according  to  the  Pearson  study.     While  package 
goods  tend  to  stabilize  retail  prices,  the  violence  of  the  fluctuation 
of  farm  -prices  increases,  he  finds.     While  the  farmer  used  to  sell  but 
ten  per  cent  of  his  products  in  times  past,  he  now  sells  ninety  per 
cent.     The  conmimer  knows  loss  and  loss  about  supioly  with  stabilized 
retail  prices,  but  supply  reacts  violently  on  farm  prices,  is  Professor 
Pearson" s  conclusion," 
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South  African  Three  h-ondred  million  is  the  estima.ted  share  of  G-rnat  Britain's 

Oranges  consuinDtion  of  the  South  African  crop  of  oranges  tha.t  he^rins  to  arrive 
in  Britain  in  June  and  ends  in  October,  according  to  The  African  !Yorld 
for  July  19.  The  number  of  oranges  given  is  double  that  of  last  year, 
the  report  says. 

Tobacco     *n  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  26  says: 

Industry  ,  "Florida  and  south  G-eorgia  are  about  to  realize  on  their  tobacco,  the 
in  Florida '"bright  leaf  crops  no^*^  getting  great  attention  and  promising  excellent 
and  G-eor-  returns  for  the  skillful  cultivation  and  ha,ndling  received.  A  state- 
gia  ment  coming  from  Valdosta.,  ^A/hich  is  in  the  center  of  the  south  Greorgia 

tobacco  section,  gives  an  estima^te  of  the  crop  for  1930        liy^ly  to  be 
a  hundred  million  pounds.    B.  B.  Saunders,  a  leading  tobacco  warohouso 
man,  reporting  on  the  lorobable  yield,  believes  that  it  '^111  considera- 
bly pass  85,000,000  pounds.     He  finds  that  there  has  boon  an  average 
of  about  10  per  cent  increase  in  acreage,  and  the  whole  territory  is  re- 
marked as  having  made  a  fine  growth.    Last  season,  it  is  told,  there 
wore  twenty- two  markets  in  G-oorgia,  but  there  is  understood  to  bo  a 
Tolan  for  eliminacing  a  number — with  the  idea  of  concentrating  sales  a.t 
about  eleven  points.     New  warehouses  '?''ould  be  built  at  the  places  se- 
lected.    This  change  is  not  expected  until  after  the  present  crop  is 
dis^ooscd  of ....  According  to  news  stories,  da.tcd  from  Live  Oak,  the 
loading  tobacco  men  of  Florida  state  that  the  crop  has  better  quality 
than  "oroduced  any/vhcre  else  in  the  South;  at  least,  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  other  tobacco  s-' ,  and  the  lorices  at  Live  Oak  are  ex- 
pected to  range  a.bovo  other  ma.rkcts.     The  point  is  em.phasized  that 
Florida  tobacco  should  be  marketed  in  Florida  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  good  impression  abroad  corcerning  the  leaf  produced  in  this  Sta.tc. 
There  are  two  fine  warehouses  in  Live  Oak  and  buyers  representing  the 
important  firms  of  the  country  will  be  on  hand  next  -week.     While  dis- 
cussing tobacco  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  mention  that  the  latest  sta- 
tistics on  manuf act^jring  for  the  South     show  that  Florida  leads  very 
strongly  in  the  m.anuf acturc  of  cigars,  with  the  1927  production  showing 
290  factories  m.aldng  559,372,917  cigars  annually.     Virginia  is  second 
in  the  list  with  42  factories  making  425,166,255  cigars  that  year. 
With  the  total  production  of  cigars  in  the  South,  in  1927,  Florida  came 
for77ard  7.dth  somewhat  over  one-third  of  the  total.     The  total  value  of 
products  made  in  Florida  factora.es  using  tobacco  in  1927  was  $218,790,- 
152.     The  industry  is  important,  giving  employment  to  many  thousands; 
in  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  the  weed  and  its  manufacture,  and 
adding  a  big  item  in  the  collective  rcsourdes  of  the  State." 


Section  3 

Department  of 

igriculture  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  August  9  says:  "For  a 

number  of  months  the  Federal  Government  has  been  experimenting  i^ith 
the.^-rading  of  beef  carcasses  in  order  that  the  consumier  may  know  that 
he/Jeceiving  quality  for  which  he  is  paying.     This  exioeriment  has  been 
conducted  in  several  important  cities,  and  it  is  about  to  be  repeated 
in  several  a.dditional  m.arket  centers  with  the  expectation  of  making  it 
universal. . .The  grading  of  the  meat  after  it  is  ready  for  the  consumer 
will  encourage  the  feeding  of  better  stock,  for  there  is  no  argument 
that  A:nerican  consumers  want  quality.     The  trouble  has  been  that  low 
grades  have  been  ualmed  off  on  them  at  quality  Drices." 
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yjiRXET  OUOTATIGZTS 

Farm 

products  Au^j-st  18. — Livestock  trices:     Slaughter  cattle,   calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (11C0-150C  ll:^s.)  good  and  choice  $3.25  to  $10.25; 
co'.'^s,  e^Tood  and  choice  ^5.50  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $8.75  to  $10.75;  vealers,  5rood  and  choice  $11  to  $13; 
feeder  and  stocher  cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.75. 
Eogs,  heavy  weight  (250-350  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $9.20  to  $9.85; 
light  lights  (140-160  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $9.95;  slaughter 
pigs  (100-130  lbs.)  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
r)igs  e"cluded  from  above  quotations)  $8  to  $9.50.     Sheep,  slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs,  lambs,  ^oo^i  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $3.50  to  $9.75; 
feeding  lam-bs  (range  stock)  inedi-i:iin  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.85. 

C-rain  prices:     I'o.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (I3fj  protein) 
Minnear)olis  88  1/8  to  90  l/S^;  I"o .  2  red  winter  Chicago  90  to  SOi^; 
St.  Louis  91  to  92;  Kansas  City  84  to  86i^;  Ho.  2  hard  winter  (not  of 
protein  basis)  St.  Louis  88  to  88-1-;  Kansas  City  79  to  82^^;  Ho. 3  mixed 
corn  Minneapolis  90  to  91^;  Kansas  City  92-|-  to  94^^;  l<o.3  fellow  corn 
Chicago  95  to  96c^;  Minneapolis  95  to  96ef;  Kansas  City  93  to  96^;  rTo.3 
white  oats  Chicago  39  to  40td;  Minneapolis  34  S/S  to  35  5/8^:  Kansas 
City  40  to  4:l(i, 

ITew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  ^1.75-^2.25  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $1.65  f.o.b,  ITew  Jersey  points. 
Idaho  sacked  Hussot  Burbanks  $3  in  Cincinnati.    Eastern  Shore  Virginia 
and  Maryland  Cobblers  $5.10-$4  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  city  markets. 
Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  $1.40- $2  per  100  po-onds  in  the 
East;  $1.4Cw$l,50  f.o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points.    Midwestern  sacked 
yello"-s  ^1. 50-^1. 70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago,     California^  Turlock  Sec- 
tion Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $3-^4  per  standard  45' s  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; Hales  Best  $1-$1,25  f.o.b.  Turlock.    Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Salm.on  Tints  and  Pinlc  Meats  $1.25-$2.25  in  eastern  cities. 
North  and  South  Cpjrolina  Elberta  poaches,  m.cdiun  to  largo  sizes, 
brought  $2.50-$3.25  per  six-basket  carrier  in  eastern  cities. 

Average  rrice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  15  points  to  11.32c!^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  the  TDrice  was  17. 68^;^.     ITew  October  futiire  contracts  on  the  l^'ew 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  11.93^,  and  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  18  points  to  11.93,^. 

TJholesale  Torices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  39^;  91  score,  38 ;  90  score,  33^, 

Wholesale  T^rices  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  19-20^^;  Single  Daisies,  19^;  Young  Americas,  19<2*. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


If 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Frepa  ed  .n  the  Press  Ser.  .ee.  Oihce  of  Information,  United  States  I>eparl.ment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ol 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  afEecting  agdculture,  particula^in 
ecosomie  aspeets.    Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  q^ott^d  is  expressly  disolpimed    The  intent 
IS  t©  reflect  the  news  of  importaace.  inemceni 
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THE  PRESIDSMD  The  ground'vork  for  a  f :^r-reaching  droug-ht  relief  organiza- 

DRAFTS  RSLIEE    tion  made  up  of  Federal,  State  and  county  coimii ttees  was  agreed 
PLAU  upon  at  the  Fnite  House  governors'  conference  yesterday  with  its 

immediate  aim  the  prevention  of  livestock  losses,  assistance  to 
needjT-  farm  families,  and  "protection  of  the  public  health,  accord- 
ing to  the  "press  to-day.     The  conference  was  attended  by  governors  of  ten  Sta,tes 
and  representatives  of  three  other  Commonwealths,  and  lasted  more  than  three  hours 
At  its  conclusion  President  Hoover  declared  in  a  statement  that  while  the  extent 
of  the  damage  could  not  yet  be  determined  it  was  certain  at  least  250  counties  in 
the  drought  areas  were  "most  acutely  affected"  and  required  some  degree  of  aid. 

The  text  of  the  president's  statement  on  drought  relief  is,  in  part,  as 
follows-t  "We  have  canvassed  the  information  secured  by  State  and  national  surveys 
as  to  drought  conditions.    While  the  extent  of  the  damage  can  not  yet  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  certain  that  there  are  at  least  250  counties  most  acutely  affected 
where  some  degree  of  relief  must  be  provided.    It  was  the  view  of  the  confer^^nce 
that  the  buMen  of  effective  organization  to  meet  the  sitimtion  over  the  winter 
in  the  acutely  affected  counties  rests  primarily  upon  the  counties  and  the  States 
themselves,   sw^plemented  by  such  cooperation  ;ind  assistance  as  maybe  found  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"The  objective  of  such  relief  is:  (a)  To  assist  families  over  the  winter 
who  are  deprived  of  means  of  support  through  failure  of  their  crops.     (b)  To  pro- 
vent  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  livestock.     (c)  Protection  to  public  health.  This 
is  to  be  accom-Dlished  by:   (a)  Placing  of  loans  iDrivately  or  where  necessary  with 
assistance  of  State  or  national  agencies...  2.  The  State  comimittee  to  determine 
the  drought  counties  where  there  is  need  for  organized  relief  and  to  organize  a 
committee  in  such  ccjinty,  likewise  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  leading  citizen, 
and  embracing  the  county  agricultiaral  agent,  a  leading  banker,  county  Red  Cross 
leader,  farmers  and  others.... 

"4.  The  President  will  sot  up  a  committee  comiDrisinff  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  the  Red  Cross,  the  j\merican  Railway  Association,  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  committee,  through  its  cha.irman,  will  coordina.te  na.tional  axtivities  and  na- 
tional support  to  the  State  and  county  committees.     5.  The  methods  for  provision 
of  credit  beyond  local  or  State  resources  for  the  purchase  of  fried,  seed,  move- 
ment of  livestock,  or  support  of  families  over  the  winter  will  1 e .developed  by 
State  committees  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm.  Board,  tht  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  the  intermediate  credit  system  and  other  Federal  agcncie:.... 

"8.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  secure  and  dissem:na.te  information 
as  to  sources  of  feed  supply  and  localities  to  which  livestock  may  be  shipped.  It 
will  examine  the  Dossibilities  of  advancing  State  road  allotments  to  drought  areas 
in  order  to  increase  employment.     9.  In  the  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
and  others  having  a  surplus  of  feed,  it  is  recommended  that  a  State  committee  be 
set  up  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  the  States  of  surplus  livestock." 
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Section  2 

?La3Ti^.ond  T.  Fuller  ^^rites  under  the  title,   "Embattled  Farmers"  in 
ITortli  American  Hevie^'^  for  August.     In  urescnting  what  he  helievos  to  he 
the  "oroblums  that  lie  behind  "nature '  s  roconquest"  of  eastern  agricultur- 
al lands,  bo  says  in  part Four  reasons  account  mainly  for  present 
conditions:  (l)  the  invasion  of  urcducts  fromi  western  farms  where  it  is 
easier  to  raise  them.     Perfected  transport  facilities  have  greatly  aided 
this;  (2)   specialised  egg  and  poultry  plants — particularly  those  further 
south  where  winter  conditions  are  less  rigorous;  (S)  fruit-raising  on 
the  Pacific  coar-'t---anothcr  spccializod  industry;   (4)   the  power  of  the 
'middlem.an' s^   capital.     The  last  obr-taclc  is  such  that  while  it  operates 
to  kee'D  retail  iDriccs  up,  it  keeps  prices  lo^^'  to  the  "producer.  Middle- 
men  are  Hhc  neck  of  tlio  bottle.'     Mergers  and  agreements  enable  those 
combinations  of  capital  to  buy  always  in  a  buyer's  m^arket .     In  an  era 
when  ujractically  every  business  is  merging  and  remergine,   the  unorgan- 
ized farm.er  does  nothin.?  of  the  sort  and  looks  dumbly  on  while  commis- 
sion hou-ses,   storas'e  plants  and  wholesalers  do  about  as  they  like  ^^.dth 
the  "oerishable  offerings  from  the  soil.     There  is  what  am.ounts  to  a 
concerted  conspiracy  against  lowering  retail  food  -orices  in  general, 
desT:)ite  constant  overproduction.     The  high-cost-of-distribution  is  a 
two-edged  s^^ord  ths.t  strangely  enough  can  not  cut  the  high-co st-of- 
living!    Even  as  he  can  not  bring  him.self  to  organize  or  communize, 
neither  can  our  1860  tiroe  farmior  succialize.     Speaking  broadly,  it  is 
not  in  him;  '^e  docs  not  ]rno'^^  ho'.':,  nor  dares  he  experiment.     In  an  era 
of  s"oecia,lization  he  rests  his  case  on  diver sity--and  miilk.     His  field 
and  his  fields  arc  both  too  ^"ddo.     TrucligTowers  near  city  miarkots  put 
it  all  over  him.  in  raising  vegetables  and  fruits;  Potatoes  from  Florida^, 
the  Southwest  and  lower  Jersey  beat  his  rJl  hollow;  meat  fromi  the  Middle 
West  m.onopolizcs . hi s  form.er  outlets  for  pork,  veal  and  mutton.  With 
the  axtux^.l  per  cr-oita  loroduction  of  a  ^'''orker  in  agriculti:!ro  foU-T  times 
what  it  was  at  1840,  the  numibor  of  farmers  is  still  too  great.  Ovor^- 
loroduction  is  down  a.t  the  bottom,  the  broken  m.ainsT)ring  of  Uncle  Samuel's 
clock. .  . " 


Mass  Pro-  G-eorge  G-arner,  Trritin^r  under  the  title  "Mass  Production  Applied 

duction        to  Coijjitry' s  Largest  Individual  Wheat  Farmdng  Operation"  in  Manufactur- 
of  Wheat      ers  Record  for  August  ?,   says  in  part:  "The  fact  that  I-Iiclnnan  Price  is 
increasing  his  ^-^eat  farms  in  Texas  from  23,000  to  50,000  acres,  or  30 
per  cent,  is  of  agricultural  and  economic  interest.    Mr.  Price's  expla- 
na^tion  of  m.othods  through  which  a  xjrogressive  farmer  can  raise  more 
wheat  on  a.n  a.cro,  and  at  less  cost,  is  of  real  agricultural  and  economic 
value,    power  farmiin^^  machinery  oioeratin-.?  continuously  is  Mr.  Price's 
main  idea.  .  .Probabilitie  s  tha.t  power  machine  farming  will  in  time  trans- 
form a  very  largo  number  of  small  farm.3  into  comparatively  a.  few  very 
large  farms  are  viewed  by  Mr.  Prlec  as  an  individual,  a.n  agricultural 
a.nd  a„n  economic  benefit,  rather  than  a  disaster  for  cither  the  small 
farmior  or  the  industry  in  general.     The  proper  size  for  aai  economic  fai,rm 
unit,  he  believes,  deuonds  on  'the  potentiaJ  capacity  of  traccors  or 
instrumionts  yet  to  bo  devclo-oed. '  . .  .  ' As  calamiitous  as  a  siurclus  condi- 
tion, created  by  vast  overproduction,  ma.y  first  a.ppear,  '  a'-ds  Mr,  Price, 
'it  will  in  timiO  prove  best  for  the  JJation' s  good.     Surplus  difficulties 
will  effectivel:/  er.force  adoDtion  of  new  farming  practice??.     Farm  prices 
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arc  now  set  "by  production  costs  of  inefficient  operators.  Incentive 
for  aclo^otin^--'  tlic  new  farm  system  has  been  comparatively  smcall,  as  ineffi-^ 
cient  producers  are  still  satisfied  ^^'ith  poor  livin<.^  standj^rds.     A  fall 
in  farm  commodity  prices  would  coerce  inefficient  producers  to  adjust 
themselves  to  efficient  production,  or  it  "'ould  force  them  to  find  more 
satisfactory  mcrns  of  livelihood.    Benefit  to  the  whole  coujitry  would 
come  from  savin<es  miade  through  low  cost  production  methods;  for,  in  the 
end,  all  -or ices  adjust  themselves  to  an  improvem-ont  in  production 
methods.'     So  it  is  that  no?'  Mr.  Price  is  'bending  all  energies  to 
getting  ^"heat  production  on  a  cost  "basis  which  will  enable  us  to  sell 
it  with  substantial  profit  at  50  cents  a  bushel Throughout  the 
largo  areas  of  excellent  land  awaiting  developmiont  in  the  panhandles  of 
Tcxa.s  and  Ohlahoma,  these  figures  may  be  regarded  ^''dth  deep  interest. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  sod  laJid  in  Moore  Counter,  Texas, 
have  been  put  into  T.'heat  this  year,  Mr.  Price  cites,  and  'whea.t  acreage 
in  northwest  Texas  now  totaling  2,500,000  may  be  increased  to  8,000,000 
or  9,000,000  acres.'     This  is  part  of  the  15,000,000  acres  in  the  26 
Texas  Pa„nhandlc  counties,  much  of  -^liich  is  devoted  to  corn,  cotton, 
maize,  kaffir  and  other  crops .. .Millions  of  unplowcd  acres  in  the  South- 
west are  a(3jnirably  suited  to  wheat  production,  Mv..  Price  finds.  How 
much  of  this  '-ill  be  put  into  cultivation,  however,  he  adds,  depends 
on  'ho'^.^  long  thousands  of  fa.rmers,  business  and  -professional  men,  eager 
for  lorofitp,  "111  continue  to  rush  into  wheat  farming.'     This,  he  be- 
lieves, the  trend  of  ma.rket  prices  7III  detorm.ine,  and  he  regards  a.  /  ' 
price  of  50  cents  a  bushel  to  farm.ers  as  a  possibility..." 

Produce  An  editorial  in  Ue-^  England  Homestead  for  July  26  says:  "Now 

Labeling      England^  s  farm  marketing  lorogrami,  centering  around  the  use  of  the  How 

England  label,  ha„s  enjoyed  a  healthy  growth  ^ind  its  momentum  ha.s  stca.d- 
ily  increased  as  its  scope  has  enlarged.     New  England's  marketing  of~ 
ficia.ls,  responsible  for  the  label's  use,  have  7'orked  quietl^r  but  stead-* 
ily  since  its  introduction  som,e  tT'o  years  ago.     The  July  1  statement 
of  the  label's  progress,  released  by  the  No-  England  Association  of 
Marketing  Officials,  provides  surprising  information  to  those  who  have 
not  followed  those  sta.tcm.ents  from  m.onth  to  r.onth.    On  that  date  there 
was  a  grand  total  of  959  farmers  using  the  label  on  14  products.  There 
have  been  distributed  nearly  32""  million  labels.     To  better  visualize 
its  growth,  let  us  compare  those  figures  with  the  February  1,  1930, 
statement.    At  that  time  there  wore  684  using  the  label  on  11  products. 
A  little  over  2^  mdllion  labels  had  been  sold.     Thus  in  the  past  five 
r.onths  275  additional  farmers  have  adopted  tlie  use  of  the  ITe^"'  England 
quality  labels  on  their  best  products.    During  that  same  period  a 
rdllion  labels  '"ere  sold.    Massa.chuset ts  has  the  largest  mim-ber  of 
users  with  407  on  July  1,    Vorr:ont  is  second  with  259,  then  follows 
Connecticut  -"ith  133,  Rhode  Island  with  70,  New  Hampshire  -Ith  46,  and 
Maine  with  44.    Eggs  are  the  most  popular  product  to  boar  the  label 
with  377  users  throughout  the  territory.     One  of  the  latest  recruits  to 
join  the  ranks  of  disting^ji shed  products  is  Maine's  good  jelly,  the 
grades  for  which  were  established  just  a  few  weeks  ago.     The  use  of  the 
label  is  a  united  effort  tha.t  wages  a  strong  fight  for  the  maintenance 
of  New  England's  markets  for  her  own  farmers.     It  indicates  to  the  con- 
smer  that  here  is  a  product,  one  of  the  best  that  New  England  farms 
can  offer,  -Ith  its  qu<ality  not  im.paired  by  a  two  or  three  day  shipment 
from  a  farm.  1,000  riles  a-way.     As  the  label  continues  to  gro^  in  use, 
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and  as  consumers  learn  to  f^rypreclate  its    ifnific/Ance ,  its  value  to 
the  farmer  in  developinf  a  constant  market  for  his  products  at  top 
prices  -^ill  increase  many  fold." 


Section  3 

Department 
of  Agri- 
culture An  editorial  in  The  Washin.i^ton  Post  Aug^ast  14  says:  "All 

cause  for  alarri  over  the  food  sU'".ril-:r  should  havc3  been  dissipated  ^.^hen 
the  Deoartment  of  A^^riculture  estimated  last  week  that  an  average 
yield  of  food  crops  ^.^^ould  he  harvested.     The  shortage  in  feed  for 
livestock  ^-dll  have  little  effect  u^oon  the  supply  of  human  food.  Cer- 
tain localities  are  gxtd nrioncln^^  a  shortage  of  green  vegetables,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  for  either  storing  excessive  amounts  of  food  or 
boosting  'oricos.     Some  luiscruTjulous  m.er chants  are  trying  to  scare  the 
T3eor)lo  into  laying  ud  food  suDplios  before  Drices  rise.     But  there  is 
no  occasion  for  inflated  orices,  and  any  attempt  at  monoT)oly  or  "orice 
fixing  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  Dexi8,rtm_ent  of  Justice.  President 
Hoover  is  concerned  over  re^oorts  of  Drof iteering,  and  every  effort 
mil  be  made  by  the  Government  to  kee'o  the  laws  of  su"OT)ly  and  dem.and 
in  operation  and  free  from^  the  influence  of  'orice  m^anipulator s .  The 
chief  danger  lies  in  the  developm.cnt  of  a  feeling  of  alarm  among  the 
poo7:)le.     It  is  well  that  the  Departmiont  of  Agriculture  and  the  White 
House  axe  keeping  the  country  fully  informed  as  to  the  dam^age  caused 
by  the  drought.    Propaganda  by  the  alarmists  can  bo  discounted  when 
there  is  accurc-to  information  at  hand.     Inflated  prices  would  work  to 
the  disadvanta.q-c  of  both  the  consum.or  and  the  producer-     The  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  his  food,  and  therefore  ^'''ould  buy  less. 
Producers  would  have  little  chance  of  gaining  extra  "orofits  and  "^ould 
suffer  from  curtailments  of  their  markets.     Inflated  prices  create  a 
vicious  circle,  much  like  tha.t  caused  by  unemplo^mient  in  times  of  de- 
pression.    The^r  can  bo  avoided  if  vdealcrs  in  foodstuffs  will  cndea.vor 
to  maintain  stability,  and  if  the  public  will  remain  level-headed." 
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SectioTx  4 

farm 

products  AuTast  14. — Livestock  prices :     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  cC^ood  and  choice  *8.50  to  $10.50; 
co^,''s,  gooc'.  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.50;  heifers  (550-650  ros.)  good  and 
choice  .§8,75  to  SlO.75;  vealers,  £'ood  and  choice  $11  to  $15;  feeder 
and  stocher  cattle  ,   steers,  good  and  choice  $6.50  to  $8.  Hogs, 

heavy  weight  (250-350  Ih s . )   -cod  ?nd  choice  $9.50  to  $10.10;  light 
lights  (140-160  los.)  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.25;  slarcghter  pigs 
( 100-130  Ihs.)  good  end  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  a.oove  a^j.otations)  .     Sheex),   slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs, 
lambs  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  do^-^n)  $8.75  to  $10;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  mediumi  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.85. 

G-rain  ;orices:     "Tq  .  1  dark  northern  spring  -^heat  (13^  protein) 
Minnea-Dolis  89i  to  91^;  l"o,2  red  ^>intc-r  Chicago  St.  Louis  91^  to 

92i(^;  Kansas  City  83^  to  85^^;  !;o.2  hard  7dnter  (not  of  orotcin  basis) 
Chica-^^o  88  to  89;-^'55;  Kansas  City  79  to  81^?;  ^o .  3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis 

91  to  92/;^;  Kansas  City  92  to  £3(!^;  To.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  98^; 
Minneapolis  95  to  96^;  Kansas  City  93  to  94;|(;5;  a'o.3  white  oats  Chicago 
58  to  33i(^;  Minneapolis  34f  to  55-|.;?^ ;  Kansas  City  59  to  39i-^. 

Wholesale  trices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  L'ew  York  were: 

92  score,  39|^5;  91  score,  39^;  90  score,  38i(^. 

wl".olosalc  ir^riccs  of  2'o.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Few  York 
wore:  Flrt^,  19  to  2C-J-^^;  Single  Daisies,  19c^;  Young  Americas,  19  (f; . 

lTc?7  Jorscv  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1.65-$2  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $1.55-$1.65  f  .o.b.  iMc^^.^  Jersey  points.  East- 
ern Shore  Virginia  ajid  Maryland  Cobblers  $3-$4  iDcr  cloth  top  ba,rrcl 
in  city  markets.    V/isconsin  sacked  Cobblers  $2.20  per  100  pounds  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago.     California.  Turlcck  Section  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes 
$3-$4  per  standard  45 's  in  consuming  centers;  rialos  Best  90^-$l  f.o.b, 
Turlock.     Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and _ Delaware  Salmon  Tints  a.nd  Pink 
Meats  $1.25-$2.25  in  the  East;  Hurlock  Section  pink  Meats ,  15  ajid  14 
inch  heads,  crates  $1.35-$2.25  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points.  Massa- 
chusetts Yellow  varieties  cf  onions  brought  $1.50-$1.60  sacked  per  100 
pounds  in  l~cw  York  City;  $1.55  f.o .b, _ Connecticut  Valley  points.  Mid- 
Tostern  ycllo^^s  cl.50-$1.70  ca.rlot  sales  in  Chicago..  C-eorgia.  Slbcrta 
poaches,  mediumi  to  large  sizes,  $5-$5.75  per  six-basket  carrier  and 
bushel  basket  in  city  maJ-kcts.    Now  Jersey  Hileys  $1.25-$2.25  in  ITow 
York  City.     Virginia  Yellow  sweet  potatoes  $7  per  barrel  in  Pittsburgh; 
Korth  Carolina  Yellows  85.75-$6.50  in  city  markets. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declih-dd  18  points  to  11.14r/  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  as-o  the  price  ve^s  17.43(5.    ITew  October  fut^jre  contracts  on  the 
Few  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  16  points  to  11.77^,  and  on  the 
!Tew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  12  points  to  11.81.   (Prepared  by 
3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Bepaatment  of  Agriculuire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinioFx  as  reilected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importaaee. 
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GAY  AT  WILLIAI'£S~  A  Williamstown,  Kass.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  15 

TOTO  INSTITUTE  says:  "The  present  lirrdted  and  ^jnofficial  participation  of  the 

United  States  in  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  'will  not 
last  "but  will  leed  to  closer  international  economic  cooperation,  ' 
said  Prof,  Edwin  E.  C-e}/,  of  harvard  University,  at  the  Institute  of  Politics 
August  14.     He  s'oohe  before  the  conference  on  European  economic  'orogress.     'I  "be- 
lieve the  United  States  ^^ill  he  aT:>iDealed  to  for  economic  cooperation  rather  than 
political  cooperation,'  Professor  '3-ay  said.... The  international  'cartel'  m:ovem.ent, 
which  originated  in  Europe  "before  the  ^-^^ar,  has  heen  strengthened  "by  postwar  eco- 
nomic conditions,   said  Profdssor  C-ay.     Although  scm.e  Am.erican  ousiness  is  cooperat- 
ing with  EuroTDian  cartels,  he  said,  AmericaJi  nationalism  is  partly  responsible  for 
lack  of  closer  cooperation.   'The  r^rice  com.petition  of  national  industry,'  he  as- 
serted,  'has  gone  to  a  point,  especially  in  som.e  of  tho  big  staples,  whore  coopera- 
tion and  stabilization  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  have  bccom.e  necessary. 
Modern  miass  'oroduction  is  dependent  on  wider  m.arkcts.  '  . .  . " 


AT  VIH(}IITIA  A  Charlottesville,  7a.,  dispatch  August  13  states  that  an 

INSTITUTE  exposition  of  an  industrial  power  policy  for  the  South,  a  conflict 

of  vie^r-s  on  nower  mergers  and  control  of  utilities  were  among  the 
feaitnrcs  of  fhe  Aiigust  12  sessions  of  the  Virginia  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs.  "There  is  hardly  an  entor-orise  known  to  m.odern  industry  that  is 
not  represented  in  the  great  workshop  of  the  new  South,  where  the  growth  of  pros- 
perity has  been  coincident  with  the  growth  of  electrical  developmient , "  Preston  S. 
Arfc'^right,  president  of  the  Georgia  Po'"er  Company,   said  at  the  round-table  on 
Economic  and  Industrial  Development  of  the  South,  led  by  Major  C.  Leroy  Hodges  of 
Richmond,    Declaring  that  electric  Dowcr  in  the  South  had  increased  more  than  600 
per  cent  from  1912  to  1929  as  compared  with  400  per  cent  in  the  United  Stattes, 
and  that  the  number  of  r)ower  consumers  had  increased  577  per  cent  in  the  South  as 
compared  with  400  per  cent  in  the  whole  country,  M-r.  Arfe^right  said  that  although 
98  per  cent  of  the  electric  power  in  the  South  is  generated  by  privately  o'^Tiod 
plants  it  has  the  lowest  average  rates  of  any  section  of  the  country,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  goverrjment-operatcd  utilities. 


IJITHAIE  CARTEL  A  Berlin  dispatch  August  14  states  that  m.ore  than  98  per 

cent  of  Europe's  producers  of  synthetic  nitrates  are  joined  to- 
gether in  the  new  met  regulating  production  a.nd  cxTDort  quotas  and 
providing  for  unified  price  levels,  the  signing  of  which  was  anno^jnced  on  Au^J-st  1], 
with  further  details,   still  far  from  complete,  made  available  in  a  communique  given 
out  August  13.     The  report  says:  "The  agreement  between  the  Chilean  natural  nitrate 
interests  and  the  C-erm^.n  synthetic  syndicate,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  remaining 
European  prdcducers,  puts  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  producers  of  nitrates  under  a 
single  roof  for  one  year.     The  agreement,  which  appears  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  armistice  than  a  peace  treaty,  ^as  undertaken  --ith  a  view  to  bringing  nitrate 
fertilizer  production,  ^-hich  in  the  past  few  years  has  increased  far  beyond  tho 
demand,  into  lino  a.gain..." 
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Section  2 

Virginia  G-eorge  E.  Petley,  eXDortinf  markf^ting  sr)ecialist  of  Winchester, 

Apple  Va.  ,  vn-itin;?  on  "The  Unjustified  Apple  Em"bargo"  in  Manuf act-jTers  Record 

Embargo        for  August  14,  says:  'Tew  iDeo-ole  not  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in 

the  apDle  industry  realize  the  niagnitude  of  this  staple  industry  and  its 
broad  ramif ications--the  hundreds  of  millions  invested  in  orchards, 
packing  plants,  "by-products  plants,  der;endent  cold  storage  lolants,  co- 
opera^-e  and  supply  factories,   chemical  factories,  and  in  a.llied  enter- 
prises.    While  the  growing  and  marketing  of  an  average  yearly  crop  of 
96,000,000  bushels,  roughly  valued  at  $200,000,000,  has  not  been  with- 
out its  headaches  and  while  the  a^TDlG  industry  has  had  its  ba„d  j/ears 
mixed  in  ~oodly  proDortion  with  its  good  years,  those  engaged  in  it 
have  "oroved  themselves  capable  of  progress;  and  self-imposed  rcstrictior 
and  regulations  have  hel'Dod  the  industry  to  m.ove  steadily  forward.  As 
far  back  as  records  are  obtainable,  apples  have  been  overT^roducod. 
There  alwa.ys  have  been  more  apples  during  average  years  than  the  Amcr- 
icam  TDublic  ha.s  been  able  to  cons^jmc  at  trices  allowing  the  producer 
a  "orofit.     This  situation  has  led  to  developm.ent  of  foreign  markets  un- 
til,  in  1929,  American  a"DDlcs  were  exported  to  every  country  in  Europe 
excoTDt  Spain  and  Italy — these  countries  arbitrarily  barring  their  im- 
portation—  to  every  co^jjitry  of  South  and  Central  Am.erica,   to  the  West 
Indies  and  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  '^^ell  as  to  JaDan  and  China..  .  . 
In  short,  the  whole  problem  of  m^arketing  the  s^JTplus  ap'ole  production 
of  this  country  has  been  '^^orked  out  within  the  industrj^  and  aD'ole  men 
of  the  country  have  dem.ons trated  their  ability  to  find  new  outlets  and 
to  ox"oand  and  develop  those  outlets  a.t  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 
need.     They  ha.vc  required  no  outside  assistance  and  feel  Justly  proud 
of  their  accomplishments,  and  corifident  of  their  continued  x)rogress... 
Without  warning  to  the  tra.do ,  the  British  Ministry  of  Agricult^ure  on 
June  21,  1930,  issued  an  order  r^rohibiting  importa.tion  of  certadn 
grades  of  AmoricaJi  apples  between  the  lEriod  of  July  7  and  November  15 
of  each  year.     The  reason  given  is,   'Eor  the  prevention  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  ApT^le  Ppuit  Fly. '...The  problem  is  not  ^^-hat  -'^ill  be  done 
b3-  the  tra.de  in  the  m^^rkctins-  of  the  prohibited  gra.de s,  but  '^hat  '•■ill 
be  ohe  next  step,  and  are        event^::xally  to  be  either  completely  ba.rrcd 
from,  a  m.arket  ^hich  absorbs  75  per  cent  of  o-ur  exportable  surplus  or 
will  the  grades  allo^Gd  admittance  be  handicapped  by  imposition  of  a.n 
import  duty?     In  viei^  of  changing  public  opinion  in  C-rca.t  Britain  toward 
a.  system  of  empire  preference  and  tariff  wa.lls,  this  is  a.  genuine  pos- 
sibility.    So  much  for  Brita.in.    Recently  our  second  most  importajnt 
m.arkct  a,broad,  the  Ar^-entine,  has  been  comipletely  closed  to  our  barrel 
aDpies — which  m.eans  closed  to  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania., 
Maryland  and  ?Ie^^'  York.     Last  year  alone,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
sent  200,000  barrels  to  the  Argentine.     The  reason  for  this  cm.bargo? 
As  this  is  '-^ritten,   the  trade  does  not  kno*^'  the  answer..." 
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lim<:^JI  quOTATIOi-TS 

Ausnist  15. — Livestock  Drices:     Slaue'hter  cattle,  cs.lves  and 
vealers,   steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $10.50;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $7.25;  heifers  (550-850  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$8.75  to  $10.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $13;  feeder  and  stock- 
er  cattle,   steers,  good  and  choice  $6,50  to  $8.     Plogs,  heavy  weight 
(250-350  lbs.)  good^'and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.35;  light  lights  (140-160 
lbs.)  good  and  choice  $9.90  to  $10.60;  slaughter  "oigs  (100-130  lbs.) 
good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations)  $9  to  $10.25.     Sheep,  slaughter  sheep  and  lambs,  lambs,  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $9  to  $10.25;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $5.50  to  $6.85. 

C-rain  prices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  s'oring  wheat  (13^  lorotcin) 
Minnoa-Dolis  92  to  94(^;  Ho. 2  red  winter  Chicago  90^;  St.  Louis  92-^^  to 
93:i^;    Kans<'^s  City  to  87^;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  o;"  lorotein  basis) 

Chica?-o  89  to  90^;  Kansa.s  City  80  to  S3^-rf;  No .  3  mdxed  corn  Chicago  98  Jr^; 
Minnea-Dolis  932  to  94i^;  Kansas  Citv  92  to  95^;  170,3  yellow  corn  Chicago 
98^^  to  99^^5;  Minneapolis  96^  to  971^;  Kansas  City  93  to  96^;  No,  3 
white  oats  Chicago  38^  to  39^^;  Minneapolis  36i  to  37i^;  Kansas  City  39 
to  404-^^.  ,  - 

Averar2:e  Drice  of  Middling  s^ot  cotton  in  10  designated  ma^rkots 
declined  17  "ooints  to  10.97^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  ^Dricc  stood  at  17.44^.    New  October  future  contracts  on  the 
"Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  11  points  to  11.66(25,  and  on  the  Now 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  14  points  to  11. 67^^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $1.50-$2  per  100  pounds 
in  eastern  cities;  $1.50~$1.60  f.o.b.  Nqw  Jersey  points.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Cobblers  ^2-$2.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    North  aJid  South 
Carolina  Elborta  tdc  aches,  medi-um  to  large  sizes,  brought  $2.50-$3.75 
per  six-basket  carrier  and  bushel  basket  in  the  East,     New  Jersey 
Hilcys  $1.75-$2  in  New  York  City,    Maryland  Hileys  fine  quality  $4  in 
Boston.     California  Turlock  Section  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  $2.50-$3.25 
Der  standard  45' ^  in  consuming  centers.     Eastern  Shore  Maryland  and 
Delaware  Salmon  Tints  and  Pink  Meats  $1.25-$1.75  in  the  East. 

lYholesalc  Drices  of  fresh  creimer^  butter  at  New  York  were;  92 
score,  39-2^;  91  score,  39^;  90  score,  382^, 

Wholesale  Drices  of  fresh  No.l  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  19  to  20-i-^;  Single  Daisies,  19^;  Young  Americas,  19^.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser^'iee,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Deptirtment  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ali  shades  of  opinioji  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  ef  vie^v"s  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclainiod.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importaace. 
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DROUG-HT  A  Luray,  Va.  ,  -Ms-jptch  to  The  ITe-^  York  Tim-s  of  to-day  says: 

52/lEH':>EITCY  "Latest  reports  on  the  ero-^sht  emerge nry  were  i^resented  to  President 

Hoover  at  his  cajiip  yesterday  'by  Secret -^ry  Hyde  £^nd  Chairman  Le.2:^e  . 
of  the  Federal  Farm  loaid,   simmoned  hy  the  President  for  a  suryey  of 
the  situation.  The  three  spent  seveial  hours  in  studying  the  details  of  the  relief 
program  agreed  to  at  the  White  House  meeting  of  G-oyerncrs.  Statistics  and  maps 
which  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Legge  brought  from  Washington  were  inspected  and  there  'nas 
discussion  of  ^>.h.at  steps,  in  addition  to  those  tal^en,  can  "be  followed  to  render 
further  aid.     The  President  is  anxious  thrt  the  States  sot  up  their  organizations 
as  rapidly  as  -oossiole,  so  the  t  he  can  loroceod  with  arrangements  for  financial  co- 
operation with  them  hy  the  Goverriment.     Reports  to  the  President  indicated  that  the 
States  are  progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  formation  of  their  organizations,  Mr, 
Hyde  indicating  a  hope  that  they  would  he  yirtually  complete  hy  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
Ihe  President  was  told  that  Goyernor  Pollard  of  Virginia  had  appointed  former  Gov- 
ernor Byrd  to  head  the  organization  in  that  State.     Among  the  additional  relief 
measures  now  hein^  suggested  are  mrchase  of  a  large  supply  of  animal  feed  hy  the 
Government  and  its  sale  to  farmers  on  long-term  credits;  increased  distribution  of 
seeds  hy  the  DoTDartmont  of  A^g^iculturo    and  tho  purchase  of  surplus  crops.  The 
President  was  told  that  the  recent  rains  hayo  done  little  to  retrieyo  tho  situation 
materially  in  the  districts  chiefly  ajffocted  hy  the  drought.     There  was  general 
agreement  that  a  ycry_much  greater  rainfrll  is  needed  to  bring  the  situation  any- 
'^here  near  normal..." 

Arthur  H.  Hyde,  Secretarj''  of  Agricultiure  ,  Saturday  authorized  the  a^opor- 
tionment  of  the  Federal  funds  for  highway  improyement  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
amounting  to  nearly  $125,000,000.     The  wrpose  of  this  is  to  enable  the  States  to 
anticipate  the  Federal  funds  which  were  to  be  TDaid  to  them,  next  July  and  thus  to 
advance  their  hi-^hway  programs  at  once  and  m-ovide  emergency  emplojmient  for  many 
men  who  might  other^^ise  be  destitute  as  the  result  of  crop  f ailurds .  (l^T.Y. Herald 
Tribune,  Aug.l?.)   


DRIVE  01"  FOOD  New  York  State  will  bc-rin  a  drive  against  food  profiteers  in 

PROFITEERS         ITew  York  City  to-day.  It  is  predicted  by  State  authorities  that  the 
inquiry  will  yield  "startling"  disclosures.  This  m.orning  Attornej^ 
General  Ward's  office  will  delve  into  the  milk  situation  and  this 
afternoon  a  general  hearing  into  food  ;orof iteering  will  open.     Convinced  that  there 
is  a  "veritable  cons'oiracj^"  by  dealers  in  foodstuffs  and  dairy  ^oroducts  to  raise 
the  general  lorice  level  of  these  necessities  of  life,  Mr.  Groat  rushed  out  subpoe^ 
naes  by  the  dozen  over  the  week-end  for  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  food  inquiry. 
(N.Y. Times, Aug. 18.)  ______ 

SECOKD  SCISmFIC  A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  The  ITew  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

COITGRSSS  August  17  states  that  scientists  from  many  nations  will  be  invited 

to  attend  the  second  scientific  congress,   sponsored  by  the  Antonio 
Alzate  Scientific  Societv  of  Mexico  Citjr,  to  meet  there  September  9 

to  15. 
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icultural  H.  Earle  Hussell,  United  States  Consul,  Alexandria,  Egypt,  re- 

'viseum  for  ports  to  the  United  States  Daily  that  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Igricul- 
igypt  tiire  has  decided  to  create  at  Orlro  an  agriciilt^jj^al  museum,  costing 

Ia.bout  $1,000,000,  and  to  invite  the  director  of  the  Budapest  Agricultur- 
al Museum  to  go  to  Egj'Tit  to  underta)<:e  the  organization  of  the  mus&um. 
The  Er^y-Qtian  Hoyal  Agricultural  Society  ha^=.  decided  to  hold  a  general 
a2:ri cultural  and  industrial  exhibition  on  its  grounds  at  G-hexireh,  near 
K  Cairo,  in  February,  1931.     The  society  has  requested  the  Egyptian  premier 

thnt  it  may  receive  assistance  from  all  the  goverriment  departm.ents  that 

fm  aided  in  the  1926  exhibition.     These  included  the  mrticiToation  of  the 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  state  domains,  the  survey  administration  arc' 
the  schools  of  the  ministry/  of  education;  the  ministry  of  communications 
which  reduced  by  70  per  cent  the  fares  of  oassengers  going  to  Cairo  for 
the  ordiibition  and  the  freight  rates  on  livestock  and  articles  for  ex- 
hibition purposes,  and  the  administration  of  Dosts,  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, which  set  up  offices  inside  the  exhibition  grounds. 

l3airy  Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  for  August  says:  "One  of 

Credits        the  major  'orojects  of  California.  Dairy  Council  and  other  dairy  organiza- 
tions has  been  with  the  banker,  to  have  him  look  with  greater  understand- 
ing upon  dairy  fnxm.ing.     Too  often  the  banks  have  failed  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  -Droblcms  of  the  farm  in  the  same  manner  as  they  study 
the  "oroblems  of  conimcrce.     The  bankers  themselves,   through  their  associa* 
tions,  now  are  doing  some  constructive  work  on  this  problem,  and  the 
California  Banlxrs  Association  has  been  particularly  fortuna.te  in  halving 
as  chairman  of  its  agriculti:iraJ  committee  Arthur  L.  Harris  of  Ceres, 
living  in  a  dairy  community  and  possessing  an  unusual  understanding  of 
the  fa.rm  situation.     In  his  annual  committee  report,  Mr.  Harris  sa.ys; 
^Credits  should  bo  extended  to  agriculture  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  arc  given  to  industry,  upon  a„  showing  of  income  and  production 
costs.     In  commercial  loans  we  insist  as  a  m^atter  of  coi^rsc  upon  the 
financial  statement,  but  we  go  much  farther  by  making  a  complete  analysii 
of  the  applicant's  business,  his  incom.e,  turnover,  costs  and  profits. 
With  the  farmer,  too  few  of  us  go  beyond  the  financial  statement.  No 
analysis  is  made  of  farm  managem.ent  from  the  business  standpoint  of  in- 
come and  cost  of  production.    Active  membership  in  the  farm  bureau,  use 
of  ao'ri cultural  extension  service  facilities,  adoption  of  modern  farm 
practices  and  the  latest  scientific  developments  in  agriculture — these 
items  we  have  overlooked.     We  have  loaned  to  the  farmer  because  ho  was 
running  a  farm  and  not  because  ho  was  running  it  properly.    Until  we  arc 
prepared,  either  through  our  own  loiowlodge  or  by  aid  of  the  extension 
service,   to  recognize  the  good  farmer  in  all  tliat  the  term  "good  farmer" 
means,  we  shall  fall  short  of  rendering  to  agriculture  our  full  measure 
of  helpfulness. ' " 

An  editorial  in  The  Outlook  for  August  13  says  in  Dart:  "...All 
that  Anericans  need  to  keep  in  miind  is  the  fact  that  trading  with  Russia 
at  present  must  bo  done  solely  with  the  economic  interests  of  Ajncrica  in 
view.     So  far,  we  are  merely  selling  goods  to  and  making  money  trading 
•'"ith  a  man  who  may  be  so  successful  that  -"'o  will  be  forced  to  copy  his 
production  methods.     True,  the  day  may  come  when  he  --"ill  be  strong  onou^'" 
to  try  to  upset  o^jr  sociaJ  order  and  force  his  political  beliefs  upon  us 
But  a  reasonable  dili<.c:cncc  a.nd  good  sense  upon  our  "oart  should  take  care 


Russian 
Relations 
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of  that  emergency,  should  it  ever  arise.    Meanwhile,  let  us  keep  eco- 
nomics and  T^olitics  separate ....  To  send  a  good  customer  elsewhere  be- 
cause one  does  not  like  his  TDolitical  ideas  or  the  ray  he  runs  his 
house,  is  a  folly  no  s-ood  business  man  commits...." 

Southeast  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Ju.ly  11  says: 

Economics     "Economic  imiprovement  in  the  Southeast,  embracing  the  States  of  Florida, 
G-eor^ia,  Alab^a,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi  and  Lo^jisiana,  through  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  South- 
eastern Council,  is  bein^?  undertaken  -^ath  prom:ptnoss  and  with  evident 
serious  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  work  proposed  to  bo  done. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  recently  a  number  of  business  men,  agricultur- 
ists and  industrialists,   together  ^^'ith  representatives  of  semi-"oublic 
institutions,  m^et  in  Atlanta  and  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Southeastern  Council,  patterned  after  the  Now  England  Council,  -^^ich, 
in  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good  work,  in  six  Now  England  States,  for  the  promotion  of  economic  in- 
terests of  every  worth  while  sort  and  character.     The  Atlanta  conference 
provided  for  imimediate  planning  of  the  organization  of  the  Southeastern 
Council,  by  way  oi  designation  of  committees  to  have  charge  of  certain 
features  of  the  work  "oroDosod  to  be  perf orm.cd.  . . " 


South  African  "A  Farm  Lads'  Bureau  was  established  in  the  Witwatersrand 

Boys'Club     (South  Africa),     It  operates  a  scheme  for  placement  of  boys  interested 
in  fajrming,  in  the  service  of  'orogressive  farm.ers.    The  bureau  acts  in 
conformity  with  the  G-overnment  Dolicj'-  to  encourage  Dre-apprentice ship 
training  a.t  farm,  training  schools.     The  starting  wage  varies  from  ten 
shillin-9^?  to  one  pound  a  month,  idIus  board  and  lodging.     A  share  in 
profits  is  frequently  held  out  as  a  further  inducement."  (Social 
Science  Abstracts,  Aug.) 

Ta;xes  in  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  August  2  says:  "Not 

Pennsylvania    only  interest  but  action  in  regard  to  tax  reduction  is  taking  place 
in  this  territory.     Lancaster  County  has  formed  a  tax-payers'  league  to 
promote  reassessments  of  real  esta„te  values  and  several  counties  of  West 
Virginia  have  revised  their  real  estate  valuations.     This  is  attacking 
the  iDroblcm  in  a  definite  and  effective  way.     The  result  of  such  action 
will  be  watched  with  interest  and  should  give  us  valuable  information 
for  other  communities  to  consider  when  their  tax  burdens  are  too  heavy." 

^eat  as  Feedstuff s  for  AuOT-st  2  says:  "Wheat  should  not  be  considered  a 

Stock  Feed  substitute  for  nitrogen  concentrates  like  tankage,  oil  meal  or  wheat 
shorts,  but  should  be  used  instead  of  corn,   says  L.  A.  Weaver,  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.     If  wheat  shorts  and  ground  7,^heat  are 
the  same  price  loer  pound,   the  choice  of  which  to  use  may  be  decided  by 
ho"'  these  feeds  are  to  be  used.     For  feeding  with  corn,  wheat  shorts 
have  greater  value  than  '"'heat,  due  to  the  fact  that  shorts  contain  more 
Drotcin  than  cither  corn  or  '^^heat.     Corn  and  shorts,  therefore,  mal^e  a 
better  balanced  ration  than  corn  and  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  used 
as  a  substitute  for  corn,  then  ground  wheat  '"ould  be  m.ore  valuable  pound 
for  pound  than  '^-heat  shorts.     Wacn  wheat  is  u.-sed  in  feeding,  according 
to  Mr,  Weaver,  it  should  bo  ground,  crushed  or  rolled  rather  than  fed 
whole.  Experiments  along  this  line  indicate  that  the  value  of  small  . 
grains  like  "'-^hcat  may  be  increased  25  per  cent  by  grinding.  C-round  wheat 
at  if /bushel  would  "Drove  to  be  as  economical  as  whole  "^hcat  at  75^,.." 


